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Hotels and Travel 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








ALL TRAVELING 


Parties willleave Boston April 20 for Grand and Com- 
prehensive Tours (personally escorted throughout) to 


COLORADO, 
CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 
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THE YELLOWSTONE PAR 


California), May 27. 
ours, June 3, July 


The Wonderland 
of America. 


Alaska (omittirg 

Wellowstone National Park T 
15 and 29. 

Washington Tours, March 26, April 5and May Il. 

European Tours, March 27, May 4,15 19, June 9and 26 
Independent Railroad Tickets via the Bosten 

& Albany, ®oston & Maine, and Other Line» 

also Steamship ‘Tickets to all points. 

§aF” Send tor descriptive book, mentioning the porticn 

lur trip desired, 





& WHITCOME, 
opposite School St, 


RAYMOND 


206 Washington Street, Boston. 











Going 


to” EUROPE 


Hi. GAZE & SONS (Ld), 


The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 


out 30 ESCORTED PARTIES 


Vr er amme free. INDE 


Of the highest class 
ferany desired tour, 


PENDENT TICKETS iss 

Estimates furnished, ¢ hoicest berths op ail steam- 

ship lines to aud from EUROPE secured. TOUK 

IST GAZETTE-POST FREE, gives details 

W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


_ Summer Cruise 
«. LAND «. MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NOBWAY, SWEDEN, DEN 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 


AMERICAN S. S. “OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Prce of passage, itcluding side trips, 2475 and up 
war.ls. Send for full information and pampLiet to 
International Navigution Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 

















Excursion to England (with coachivg), 


7. NORWAY AND SWEDEN. — Special 
Private } 
mod- 


Norway, Sweden, ete., 62 days (June 30-Aug. 31); 


erate cost. Address for circular, 
HONEY MAN, Box F., Plainfield, N. J 





E's port. . HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
4 >.—Parties leave april 24, May 8 June 
; #260 and up; Sept. 11, Round the 


5, 12,6 Niyor & ay? urope; 
‘OURIST AGENCY, 


World, CLARK’S AMERICAN 
il donne New York. 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg., Boston 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe (9th season). Limited party sails June 23. 
Moderate price, comprehensive route, Address 


EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., 

TOUF _— 250 miles Coaching. 
Limited Private Party. 

Also Shorter Tours, at very low cost. 

TODD, A. M., Corona (L. L.), N.Y. 
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The sth 
in Europe. 

REV. HENRY A. 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. Opens June es, 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 

New York Office, 203 Broadway. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses,literary, scientitic,class- 
feal, Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, ‘laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
owe , outdoor sports, careful physic altraining. Perfect 

nitary arrangements. Best home influences, Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Koston. 

62d year. Summer term, April 8, 
prospectus. Address 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ 


SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 


This article gives a graphic account of 
the career of the distinguished President 
of Mexico, whose patriotism and’grasp of 
affairs have made such a vivid impression 
upon the recent history and fortunes of 
With many illustrations. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE FRENCH CRAZE OF ’93 


Professor JOHN BACH MCMASTER describes the enthusiasm for os- 


tentatious republicanism aroused by the first successes of the French Re- 


public, and especially by “ Citizen” 


Genet, the French ambassador. 


The 


illustrations, including the frontispiece in color, are by HOWARD PYLE. 
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Paleontological Progress of the Century 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Illustrated. 


White Man’s Africa, By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 
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and Margaret Deland. 
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You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piaro just as cheaply, as safely, and 
as satisfactorily of us by mail as in 


person at our warerooms. How? 
Write and we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United 
States where they are not sold by a 
local dealer. Send us a postal card 
and receive FREE our CATIA- 
LOGUE and prices for cash and on 
EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card 
may save you $75 to $100. Send it 
today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MINISTERS’ 
LIBRARIES 


On the Installment Plan. 


Every minister needs fresh new books, 
They are his intellectual food. Without 
their stimu'us he gets rusty, monotonous 
and dull. We have the books he wants, 
and are recciving, week by week, the best 
works from all the leading publishers. 

Our catalogue gives net prices on sev- 
eral thousand of the most popular reli- 
gious, theological and standard books. 
We send it free. We sell at low whole- 
sale rates $50.00 worth of books for $5.00 
down and $5.00 a month; or $100.00 
worth for $10.00 down and $10.00 a 
month, to any pastor in good standing. 


The Congregational Bookstore, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts., Boston. 





Sacred Songs No. |. 
By Ira D. Sankey, Jas. MeGranahan, Geo. C. Stebbins. 

This exceptionally fine collection is 
used by Mr. Moopy and Mr. SANKEY 
in all their meetings. Mr. Moody says 
it is the best book he ever used, 


SACRED SONGS NO. 1 


has won its way to popular favor more 
rapidly than any song book ever issued. 


Over 100,000 Copies Sold in Three Months! 


#25 per 100, in boards; add 5 cts. 

each, if ordered by mail. Get a copy and ‘try it. 

If your bookseller cannot furnish it,send to Publishers. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 

Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. 9th St., N.¥ 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

8 East 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, I)).; and Los Angeles, Ca}. 100 paged 
Agency Manual free EVEKETT 0. FISK & 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEPINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Riblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. ey eo examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2 9 A.M. p to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. limes angor, Me. 
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Last month 
we issued a 
call for a re- 
ligious story 
for renee al offering ONE THOU SAND 
DOLLARS in cash for the best MS. received 
and viv E HUNDRED DOLLARS for the 
next best MS. Owing to the wording of our 
advertisement and a reference therein made 
to “Titus” and *The Wrestler of Philippi,” 
some have been led to suppose that — — 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED 3s", 


with Bi- 
ble char- 
acters and embracing New Testament History. 
This isa mistake. It should be a modern re- 
ligious story. The widest liberty is allowed 
writers as to plot. It must be a book that 
boys and girls will read, and one that will 
help them to understand and enter a life of 
companionship with Jesus. 
Circular giving full particulars mailed. free 
on application. Address: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


D1 ++ B11 O11 Oo Ore Orr reer Ooo 


$125. 00 PROFI IN 4 WEEKS;” 


ie RSS in 3 
$5.00 to $10.00 profit eve Outfit, 30 
ie, H. EARLE, Publisher, | 
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VURNISHED HOUSE to Rent for Summer, 

Nine large rooms. Terms reasonable. Pleasant sur- 

roundings; nice fruit of all kinds. Inthe historical town 
of Woodstock. Address Box 107, So. Woodstock, Ct. 
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diately and generally corrected is 

the statement that the total gain 
in the membership of our Massachusetts 
churches in 1896 was only six. We made 
this assertion a fortnight ago, basing it on 
statistics which Secretary Hazen furnished 
us. It seemed surprising at the time, but 
we had no facilities for going behind the re- 
turns. The statement, as we expected, was 
commented on far and wide, and from it 
unfavorable deductions were drawn with 
reference to the virility of the denomina- 
tion in this old commonwealth where it 
has so long led the evangelical hosts. Dr. 
Hazen himself, awake to the sensation pro- 
duced by these figures, has, during the last 
two weeks, been retraversing the statistical 
ground over which he went and has dis- 
covered an error in copying. Because of 
it, returns from an important group of 
churches were omitted. These being in- 
cluded the net gain for 1896 throughout the 
State amounts to 970, or twenty-five per 
cent. more than in 1895. Now then, let 
everybody hasten to spread this good news, 
which is, undeubtedly, the authentic infor- 
mation. There is considerable difference 
between six and 970, and we all ought to be 
thankful that the earlier statement was the 
wrong one, 


A MISTAKE which ought to be imme- 


So rapidly are conditions changing in our 
great cities that we do not realize until 
brought to our attention in a forcible: way 
what new problems are forced upon the 
church by these shifting phases of urban 
life. Much has been said in the past few 
years concerning the slums, and much good 
work has been undertaken in their behalf. 
But equally serious is the question how to 
reach with Christian influences the well- 
to-do and wealthy classes taking up their 
abode in apartment houses in the more 
fashionable sections of our large cities. We 
realized this problem as we walked about in 
upper New York a few days ago in the 
vicinity of Dr. Stimson’s new enterprise on 
the West Side, There is a region which is 
being rapidly covered by great apartment 
houses, some of which contain from 1,500 
to 2,000 persons. When under one roof are 
gathered as many persons as make up the 
population of a good sized town, it is read- 
ily seen that one church would have nearly 
enough to do if two or three such housés 
comprised its parish. How to get churches 
enough of the right sort to minister unto 
these large aggregations of men and women, 
and how to adapt the ministrations of the 
church to them, furnishes a problem requir- 
ing an extraordinary amount of Christian 
wisdom and perseverance, 


The well-intended endeavor to bring 
about further fellowship, so far as co-opera- 
tion is concerned, between Congregational- 
ists and Christians has met with a check, at 
least so far as New Jersey is concerned. 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty in a long edi 
torial last week, largely in reply to a letter 
by Dr. Gladden, calls a halt. Its spirit is 
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brotherly but it misunderstands both Dr, 
Gladden and Congregationalism, and to us, 
at least, its alarm seems needless. But the 
complete union of the two Christian bodies, 
or even their affiliation in closer co-opera- 
tive fellowship, is not to be hurried. Let 
us wait and learn more about one another 
until on each side the desire to draw closer 
shall have become not only earnest but con- 
trolling. The suggestion made in our issue 
of Jan. 28 still seems to us reasonable—that 
churches of both names might unite in lo- 
cal conferences and associations, and that, 
where two churches, one of each kind, de- 
sire to coalesce, the name might be deter- 
mined by the majority of the combined 
membership. But we would not press the 
suggestion, if our Christian friends dislike 
it. To us there seem to be signs of a grow- 
ing desire for union on each side. If this 
be true, and matters be allowed to work 
themselves out in quietness and love, the 
result will come of itself in its own time 
and way. It cannot safely be hastened. 


We are glad to see that steps are being 
taken both at Amherst and Williams to se- 
cure Y. M.C. A. headquarters. Alumni and 
friends of these institutions can invest 
money in no better way than by helping to 
erect special structures or to provide at- 
tractive rooms around which shall gather 
the religious interests of the students. 
At Yale Dwight Hall for the past ten years 
has been a powerful influence for good. 
Standing in a central place on the campus, 
it compares in architecture favorably with 
the other magnificent new buildings. The 
fact that ten out of eleven of the Yale 
under graduates are now connected with the 
Y. M. C. A. of the college, either as active 
or associate members, is probably largely 
due to the influence of Dwight Hall, while 
from it has comea powerful impetus toward 
systematizing the Bible study and the Chris- 
tian activities of the university. We be- 
lieve the religious development at each of 
our New Eogland institutions would be 
greatly fostered by buildings devoted to the 
religious needs of the students. 


The extent to which the supply of minis- 
ters in certain sections of the country out- 
runs the demand for them is shown by the 
fact that there is not a single self-support- 
ing parish in Maine which is now without a 
supply. The home missionary churches, 
which pay from $300 to $700 a year, are not 
all manned, to be sure, though not a few of 
them are, by men whose ability and conse- 
cration deserve a more remunerative, though 
perhaps not a more useful, field. Through- 
out all the New England States the situa- 
tion as respects desirable openings for 
worthy men is not much better than in 
Maine. One source of relief in this minis- 
terial problem must come from greater dis- 
crimination on the part of the seminaries. 
Weare not prepared to go to the extent of 
saying, as did one of the State home mis- 
sion secretaries in our office the other day, 
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that all our seminaries ought next autumn 
to refuse to take any new men, but we think 
the lines are not drawn sharply enough at 
present. The desire to have large classes 
sometimes leads to the admission of men 
who would better be doing something else 
than preparing for the Christian ministry. 
Our seminaries surely have their share of 
responsibility in helping to abate the dis- 
tress now arising from an overcrowded min- 
istry. Some of them, we rejoice to say, 
have recently raised the standard for ad- 
mission and are holding up severe intellec- 
tual ideals before the men already under 
their tuition. 
= aT 

THE BREAKING STRAIN OF FAITH 

Prophets of unbelief have arisen one after 
another to declare that the end of Christian- 
ity is near at hand. That end, it is true, 
has always hitherto outstayed its prophets, 
but their successors of today do not appear 
on that account to be discouraged. In the 
name of history, of the discoveries and con 
clusions of physical science and literary 
criticism of the Christian record books, 
they proclaim that no intelligent man can 
be a Christian unless he is dishonest and no 
honest man unless he is unintelligent. So 
self confident and persistent are these ora- 
cles of distrust, that they win belief among 
the unlearned and unthinking and even dis- 
turb the equanimity of Christians. 

It may be well to ask ourselves, therefore, 
what kind and amount of proof would bring 
a breaking strain to bear upon our faith. 
That there must be a pressure upon faith 
arising out of our own ignorance, the mys- 
tery of the divine nature and the incom- 
plete development of the divine purpose, all 
must agree. Otherwise it would not be 
faith, but sight. ‘‘For now we see in a 
mirror, in a riddle,”’ is the word of the apos- 
tle. There can be no question that there is 
a strain upon our faith, but what would 
constitute a breaking strain? 

Our faith would undoubtedly break down 
if it could be shown that the man Christ 
Jesus never lived. Christianity rests on 
facts, not imaginations. The prophecies of 
his coming are sometimes in verse, but the 
gospel story is plain prose. The corner- 
stone of faith is not what man desired or 
invented, but whom God sent. Incidents 
of the gospel story have been called in ques- 
tion and the whole record has been sifted, 
tested, taken apart and put together again, 
by friendly or by hostile critics, but the re- 
sult has been that the life and crucifixion 
of our Lord remain among the best attested 
facts of ancient history. Not one of the 
miracles which affront the materialist in 
the gospels is more a miracle than conclu- 
sive evidence of the non existence of Jesus 
of Nazareth would be. 

The same may be said of the existence 
and work of the Holy Spirit, disproof of 
which would prove a breaking strain on 
Christian faith, It is not doubt, but con- 
clusive negative evidence, which would be 
dangerous here. The existence of doubt is 
one of the minor evidences of the Chris- 
tian’s faith, When the promise of the Par- 
aclete was given, he wes called the ‘Spirit 
of truth whom the world cannot receive; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth 
him,’ and by way of contrast it was said to 
the disciples, ‘‘ Ye know him; for he abid- 
eth with you and shall be in you.’’ The 
Spirit’s presence becomes for the Christian 
a matter of personal experience—of per- 
sonal acquaintance. Nothing can disprove 
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the existence of a person whom we know. 
Shall the friendless man persuade us that 
we have no friends? If we have received 
of His fullness, the emptiness of other men 
moves us to pity, but is not a reason for 
mistrust. 

It is just here, indeed, that the opportu- 
nity offers of making the defenses of our 
faith impregnable. To examine for our- 
selves the wide range of knowledge which 
has relations to the Christian faith is be- 
yond our power, but to deepen the intensity 
of our Christian life by prayer and obedi- 
ence is possible to every one, and brings its 
own reward of certitude as well as joy. 
Christ has deciared God’s willingness to 
give. ‘‘If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 
The experiment is worth trying, surely, 
when God invites us to the proof. If it 
succeeds, there can be no more question of 
a breaking strain on faith. 

Historic Christianity, again, is a phenom- 
enon of which men have given many ex- 
planations, but no one has ever suceeded 
in explaining it away. To say that it has 
adapted itself to its environment and made 
use of its opportunities is only to tell us 
that it is alive. To insist that it has failed 
in an ideal moral attainment is only to echo 
what its founder prophesied of tares among 
the wheat and the virgins with their empty 
lamps. The very moralists who condemn it 
have been learners in its school and show in- 
gratitude in their own finding fault. Chris- 
tianity is a training school from which its 
pupils are removed as they make progress. 
Its results are in heaven, and nothing which 
can be said against its earthly failures and 
corruptions involves a breaking strain on 
faith. For that it would be necessary to 
show that the sum of evil from the influence 
of Jesus has been greater than the sum of 
good, both to the world and to our own 
spirits. 

These are the fundamentals, Other ques- 
tions have arisen and will arise regarding 
the origin and destiny of man and the scope 
and authority of the Bible. These ques- 
tions, important as they are and deep as is 
our interest in their correct solution, can 
never be withdrawn from investigation and 
debate. Buta breaking strain for faith can 
never come from these investigations until 
it is clearly shown that man (however re- 
lated to the beasts) is in no wise better than 
a beast, without responsibility and without 
opportunity of spiritual knowledge and 
growth in holiness; and that the Bible is 
the record of a series of accidents and not 
of the development of a divine purpose, 
The sense of guilt is a stubborn fact with 
which tke anthropologist must deal. The 
satisfaction brought into a multitude of 
souls by Christian faith, and working itself 
out in transformations of character, cannot 
be ignored. Out of man’s spiritual expe- 
rience comes the disproof of materialism. 

We may expect modifications of know)l- 
edge and opinion, therefore, in many 


departments of Christian thought. The 


whole history of the church, on one side, 
has been a history of such minor changes 
and we have no cause to dread them. Our 
interest in these matters of research and 
generalization is the interest of all honest 
men with an added joy of larger knowledge 
of our Father’s thought and work. There 
is nothing to discourage or alarm us in the 
advance of science, It is only partial 
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glimpses of the truth which seem to put a 
strain on faith. When the whole truth is 
known the faith that rested in God’s prom- 
ise while it welcomed knowledge will be 
vindicated. 


REASSURANOE FROM MANY SOUROES 

The question raised by Dr. Behrends in 
our columns a fortnight ago regarding the- 
ological tendencies at work within our de- 
nomination was a serious one. It was sim- 
ilar in character to the issue raised in Eng- 
land, recently, when certain high Angli- 
can authorities were thought to be impugn- 
ing the orthodoxy of our Congregational 
churches there. How vigorously Noncon- 
formist leaders like Dr. Guinness Rogers and 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll resented the charge 
has already been noted by us. But when 
on this side of the Atlantic the same im- 
plication is put forth by an honored pastor 
and leader, who, although not bred in our 
ranks, has never, we presume, regretted his 
step from the Baptist to the Congregational 
fellowship, the issue thus raised becomes a 
grave and vital one, affecting the peace, the 
usefulness and the honor of the denomina- 
tien. We therefore, in the same number in 
which we printed the article, invited re- 
plies. These have come in even larger num- 
bers than we anticipated, and a generous 
installment of them we print on other pages. 
Others are still arriving up to the very 
moment of going to press, and these we 
regret to be unable to include in the broad- 
side. 

A study of these letters will show that the 
great majority of their writers are not dis- 
posed to share Dr. Behrends’s alarm. Com- 
ing as the replies do from men in the active 
ministry, orin missionary service in different 
sections of the country, they represent a 
wide range of observation. These men in 
the thick of pastoral work have felt the 
pulse of the denomination at many points. 
No one center—not even such a watch tower 
as Brooklyn with its own peculiar theologi- 
cal eddies and currents—can command the 
country. The question simply is one of 
accuracy and completeness of observation. 
We are therefore all the more glad to have 
80 many spontaneous responses, and we 
believe a large measure of reliance may be 
placed upon them, 

For ourselves we need only add what we 
intimated two weeks ago, that we are un- 
shaken in our belief that our churches are 
as loyal to Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
the world, as they ever have been, as loyal 
as those of any denomination under the sun. 
That modern views of the Scripture, that 
newer forms of thought and of expression, 
are not finding a welcome to some extent 
among us, we would not wish to affirm. 
As the home missionary superintendent of 
Indiana points out in the broadside this 
week, there are some religious conditions 
far more deplorable than a state of intel- 
lectual unrest and transition, But the glory 
of Congregationalism is that it can assimilate 
what is best in the onward movement of 
the world’s thought, and, holding fast on 
the one hand to freedom and on the other 
to unchanging truth, serve the present age 
first of all by understanding it and then by 
ministering the everlasting gospel to it. 

We have a somewhat wide acquaintance 
with Congregational ministers, including 
many of the younger men, and we know 
no one among them who is anxious to leave 
the denomination in the hope of securing 
a more satisfying theological and ecclesi- 
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astical habitat. We know none who has 
lost his faith.or his hope. We know 
scores who draw their religious inheritance 
from Plymouth and Saybrook and New 
Haven and East Windsor, and who still 
consider the denomination of their fathers 
worthy of their love and their devotion. 





THE BLOT ON THE ESOUTOHEON 

With the technical details or result of the 
prize fight in Carson City, Nev., last week, 
we have naught to do. But certain facts 
connected with it deserve the serious con- 
sideration of all patriots. It was tolerated, 
yes, more, invited, by the legislature and 
governor of a sovereign State of the repub- 
lic, which, in the Senate of the United 
States, counts—not weighs—as much as 
Massachusetts. The governor of the State 
witnessed the fight, reported it for a syndi- 
cate of daily newspapers—as did that former 
Senator from Kansas, Mr. Ingalls, who be- 
gan his downward career by ecoffing at the 
Decalogue and the Golden Rule—and now 
unblushingly avers that he hopes Nevada 
will persist in encouraging such contests, 
The newspapers of the country, with very 
few honorable exceptions, reported the con- 
test with a *‘ ponderosity of particularity’’ 
which was lacking when Mr. McKinley was 
recently inaugurated president, and which 
will not obtain should thrones totter and 
empires fade away in modern Europe. 
Millions of dollars changed hands as the 
result of wagers won and lost, and larger 
crowds gathered around the bulletin boards 
than were found there on the eve of Novem- 
ber 3, when the destiny of the Republic 
was being decided. 

Such facts provoke thoughts. The Con- 
stitution provides no way of ejecting a 
State from the Union. If it did, its power 
might well be invoked for this and sundry 
other failings of which Nevada is guilty. But 
possibly that which cannot be effected by 
elimination may be brought to pass by ad- 
dition and subtraction, that is, by enlarging 
the area and population of Nevada at the 
expense of some of its neighboring States, 
Such ‘journalism’ as disgraced the pro- 
fession last week will surely breed restrict- 
ive legislation similar to the Aldrich bill, 
forbidding the transmission of reports of 
prize fights, which came before the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, and to the Elsworth 
bill, now before the New York legislature, 
which forbids the use of portraits unless 
permission has been granted. ‘‘ Liberty of 
the press”? has degenerated into “ license 
of the press’’ since the evil day when Jo- 
seph Pulitzer became owner of the New 
York World, and the public now seems to 
be awakening to the fact and arousing it- 
self for the battle, 

Applied science is the servant of the 
devil as well as of God, and the kinetoscope 
record of the Carson City fight will be re- 
produced and displayed the world over, 
adding large sums to the purses of the pu- 
gilists and satisfying the baser instincts of 
those who for various reasons could not at- 
tend the fight. Friends of decency have 
already moved to secure from the Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois legislatures a law 
which will prohibit scch displays in those 
States. They have failed in Massachusetts, 
May the citizens of other States move in a 
similar way and be more successful ! 

It is noteworthy that, while bequesta to the 
missionary societies in nearly al! denomina- 
tions have fallen much below those of recent 
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years, bequests to colleges and other benevo- 
lent institutions have been unusually large. 
As an instance in point, the aggregate of 
sums left to the Home for Aged Women in 
Boston last year was $71,240. 





—_— 


AOOEPTANOE OF OOMMON OPPORTU- 
NITIES THE JUDGMENT TEST 

This is because our habit and manner of 
accepting them reveal character as nothing 
else does. The power to seize an excep- 
tional occasion and, by nerving one’s self 
temporarily for a tremendous effort, to do 
something brilliant and conspicuous, which 
wins wide admiration, is not to be under- 
estimated. It is to be honored and desired. 
But it is only one of the elements which 
unite to compose one’s character. From 
its nature it can only be exhibited now and 
then. The final inquiries concerning each 
of us are not to be—What has he done, 
what can he do, but what is he? The dif- 
ference is plain. 

It is the e¢cceptance of common oppor- 
tunities of service, when the ordinary wear 
and tear of life is being felt, when the ro- 
mance of existence has given place, at any 
rate for a time, to prosaic duties and com- 
monplace experiences, that shows our un- 
derlying character. We are not on dress 
parade then. We forget or do not care to 
pretend. If we are quick-tempered, fretful, 
suspicious, indolent or careless, we show it 
then. If we are cheery, patient, energetic, 
spiritually-minded, then it is that those 
who know us best thank God for us. The 
apostle has bidden us ‘‘ Whether therefore 
ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.”” He might have added, 
‘*Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink or 
whatsoever ye do, ye cannot help showing 
whether ye do it to the glory of God or not.’’ 

This is fair to everybody. Nothing could 
be fairer. Most of us cannot do brilliant 
things. Few can accomplish acts of hero- 
ism often, if ever. But everybody can use 
common opportunities faithfully. And 
sometimes, in divine providence, the most 
uninviting openings prove to afford occa- 
sion for the most heartily recognized hero- 
ism. But the judgment test will not be 
whether we succeeded in being appreciated 
but whether we tried to be faithful. 


OURRENT HISTORY 

Congress in Action 

From the moment when the gavels of the 
president of the Senate and clerk of the 
House fell at noon on March 15, calling the 
members of the Fifty fifth Congress to order, 
up to the present time there has not been an 
act or a word which could fail to give the im- 
pression that a new era had begun, and that, 
whatever its failings in other respects may 
be, the Republican party is still one whose 
rank and file are loyal to the decisions of 
the party leaders, and capable of formulat- 
ing constructive legislation and rushing it 
on its way. Up to date a tariff bill has been 
introduced in the House and reported fa- 
vorably by the Ways and Means Committee. 
Rules limiting its discussion have been 
passed, and the day and hour of voting on 
the measure definitely decided. Neither 
the rank and file of the majority nor the 
minority will have power to amend it un- 
less by the will of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and it probably will go to the 
Senate in substantially its present form by 
April 1. Under the pressure of the same 
forces that have brought all this to pass the 
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House also has passed, ‘‘ jobs’ and all, 
without debate, the four appropriation 
bills which fell by the way at the close of 
the last Congress, and it is hoped that the 
Senate will discuss and pass these before 
April 1, so that when the tariff bill comes 
to it the way will be clear for its consid- 
eration. 

In another paragraph we refer to the 
tariff bill and its reception by the country. 
It is apparent even now that in the Senate 
it must undergo discussion and modifica- 
tion which will and should, as we believe, 
change it in some respects. It will there 
be subjected to the criticism of those who 
will represent the consumers of the coun- 
try, as well as those who avowedly are the 
tools of the great monopolies. And while 
it probably will not be delayed by any such 
obstructive tactics as made the considera- 
tion of the Wilson-Gorman Bill by the Sen- 
ate so discreditable, it nevertheless will not 
emerge in anything like the form in which 
t arrived at the Senate, be the pressure 
from the Administration or the country 
what it may. Still, if the division in the 
ranks of the minority which has been re- 
vealed already in the House also is revealed 
in the Senate, the way may be opened for 
the disciplined Republican forces to carry 
the measure through more quickly than 
now seems probable, 

Two facts concerning Congress during 
the past week deserve special attention. 
First, the outcropying of protectionism in 
the ranks of the younger Southern Demo- 
crats, carrying with it a repudiation of the 
free trade, free raw material policy which 
Mr. Cleveland outlined for the party while 
he was dominating its counsels, and, second, 
the evidence of a return of an era of pleas- 
ant personal relations between executive 
officials and legislators. Thus several of 
the members of the Cabinet have been seen 
within the halls of legislation, meeting old 
and new members and discussing matters 
of stateand party. Secretary of State Sher- 
man last week met the Foreign Relations 
Committee and also visited the floor of the 
Senate, where he conferred with his former 
colleagues. It is needless to point out that, 
if the Democratic ranks are to be divided 
along the line of the tariff as well as of 
monetary standards, the outlook for the 
party is more problematical than ever, while 
few will deny that a policy of state or party 
which bas behind it executive and legisia- 
tive officials working in harmony and with 
a thorough understanding is far more likely 
to become a reality in legislation. 


The New Tariff Biil 

No law affecting so many diverse inter- 
ests—sectional, industrial or personal—or so 
implicit in its adherence to a definite eco- 
nomic theory, as the bill introduced by 
Chairman Dingley for the Republican ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House last week, could fail to call forth 
adverse criticism. All men recognized that 
a protective measure was sure to be re- 
ported and enacted, but many hoped that 
it would involve a moderate degree of pro- 
tection, calculated to encourage revenue as 
well as industries, and duly mindful of the 
interests of the consumer as well as the 
producer. No authoritative comparison of 
the rates imposed by the present tariff and 
those of the proposed tariff is yet before 
the public, and until it is perhaps criticism 
should be withheld, But the fact remains 
that already individuals and journals of un- 
impeachable Republicanism have dared to 
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that all our seminaries ought next autumn 
to refuse to take any new men, but we think 
the lines are not drawn sharply enough at 
present. The desire to have large classes 
sometimes leads to the admission of men 
who would better be doing something else 
than preparing for the Christian ministry. 
Our seminaries surely have their share of 
responsibility in helping to abate the dis. 
tress now arising from an overcrowded min- 
istry. Some of them, we rejoice to say, 
have recently raised the standard for ad- 
mission and are holding up severe intellec- 
tual ideals before the men already under 
their tuition, 


THE BREAKING STRAIN OF FAITH 

Prophets of unbelief have arisen one after 
another to declare that the end of Christian- 
ity is near at hand. That end, it is true, 
has always hitherto outstayed its prophets, 
but their successors of today do not appear 
on that account to be discouraged. In the 
name of history, of the discoveries and con 
clusions of physical science and literary 
criticism of the Christian record books, 
they proclaim that no intelligent man can 
be a Christian unless he is dishonest and no 
honest man unless he is unintelligent. So 
self confident and persistent are these ora- 
cles of distrust, that they win belief among 
the unlearned and unthinking and even dis- 
turb the equanimity of Christians. 

It may be well to ask ourselves, therefore, 
what kind and amount of proof would bring 
a breaking strain to bear upon our faith. 
That there must be a pressure upon faith 
arising out of our own ignorance, the mys- 
tery of the divine nature and the incom- 
plete development of the divine purpose, all 
must agree. Otherwise it would not be 
faith, but sight. ‘‘For now we see in a 
mirror, in a riddle,’’ is the word of the apos- 
tle. There can be no question that there is 
a strain upon our faith, but what would 
constitute a breaking strain? 

Our faith would undoubtedly break down 
if it could be shown that the man Christ 
Jesus never lived. Christianity rests on 
facts, not imaginations. The prophecies of 
his coming are sometimes in verse, but the 
gospel story is plain prose. The corner- 
stone of faith is not what man desired or 
invented, but whom God sent. Incidents 
of the gospel story have been called in ques- 
tion and the whole record has been sifted, 
tested, taken apart.and put together again, 
by friendly or by hostile critics, but the re- 
sult has been that the life and crucifixion 
of our Lord remain among the best attested 
facts of ancient history. Not one of the 
miracles which affront the materialist in 
the gospels is more a miracle than conclu- 
sive evidence of the non existence of Jesus 
of Nazareth would be. 

The same may be said of the existence 
and work of the Holy Spirit, disproof of 
which would prove a breaking strain on 
Christian faith. It is not doubt, but con- 
clusive negative evidence, which would be 
dangerous here. The existence of doubt is 
one of the minor evidences of the Chris- 
tian’s faith, When the promise of the Par- 
aclete was given, he wes called the “Spirit 
of truth whom the world cannot receive; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth 
him,” and by way of contrast it was said to 
the disciples, ‘‘ Ye know him; for he abid- 
eth with you and shall be in you.’”’ The 
Spirit’s presence becomes for the Christian 
a matter of personal experience—of per- 
sonal acquaintance. Nothing can disprove 
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the existence of a person whom we know. 
Shall the friendlest man persuade us that 
we have no friends? If we have received 
of His fullness, the emptiness of other men 
moves us to pity, but is not a reason for 
mistrust. 

It is just here, indeed, that the opportu- 
nity offers of making the defenses of our 
faith impregnable. To examine for our- 
selves the wide range of knowledge which 
has relations to the Christian faith is be- 
yond our power, but to deepen the intensity 
of our Christian life by prayer and obedi- 
ence is possible to every one, and brings its 
own reward of certitude as well as joy. 
Christ has deciare] God’s willingness to 
give. ‘If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.’’ 
The experiment is worth trying, surely, 
when God invites us to the proof. If it 
succeeds, there can be no more question of 
a breaking strain on faith. 

Historic Christianity, again, is a phenom- 
enon of which men have given many ex- 
planations, but no one has ever susceeded 
in explaining it away. To say that it has 
adapted itself to its environment and made 
use of its opportunities is only to tell us 
that it is alive. To insist that it has failed 
in an ideal moral attainment is only to echo 
what its founder prophesied of tares among 
the wheat and the virgins with their empty 
lamps. The very moralists who condemn it 
have been learners in its school and show in- 
gratitude in their own finding fault. Chris- 
tianity is a training school from which its 
pupile are removed as they make progress. 
Its results are in heaven, and nothing which 
can be said against its earthly failures and 
corruptions involves a breaking strain on 
faith. For that it would be necessary to 
show that the sum of evil from the influence 
of Jesus has been greater than the sum of 
good, both to the world and to our own 
spirits. : 

These are the fundamentals. Other ques- 
tions have arisen and will arise regarding 
the origin and destiny of man and the scope 
and authority of the Bible. These ques- 
tions, important as they are and deep as is 
our interest in their correct solution, can 
never be withdrawn from investigation and 
debate. Buta breaking strain for faith can 
never come from these investigations until 
it is clearly shown that man (however re- 
lated to the beasts) is in no wise better than 
‘a beast, without responsibility and without 
epportunity of spiritual knowledge and 
growth in holiness; and that the Bible is 
the record of a series of accidents and not 
of the development of a divine purpose. 
The sense of guilt is a stubborn fact with 
which tke anthropologist must deal. The 
satisfaction brought into a multitude of 
souls by Christian faith, and working itself 
out in transformations of character, cannot 
be ignored. Out of man’s spiritual expe- 
rience comes the disproof of materialism. 

We may expect modifications of know)l- 
edge and opinion, therefore, in many 
departments of Christian thought. The 
whole history of the church, on one side, 
has been a history of such minor changes 
and we have no cause to dread them. Our 
interest in these matters of research and 
generalization is the interest of all honest 
men with an added joy of larger knowledge 
of our Father’s thought and work. There 
is nothing to discourage or alarm us in the 
advance of science. It is only partial 
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glimpses of the truth which seem to put a 
strain on faith, When the whole truth is 
known the faith that rested in God’s prom. 
ise while it welcomed knowledge will be 
vindicated. 





REASSURANOE FROM MANY SOUROES 

The question raised by Dr. Behrends in 
our columns a fortnight age regarding the- 
ological tendencies at work within our de- 
nomination was a serious one. It was sim. 
ilar in character to the issue raised in Eng- 
land, recently, when certain high Angli- 
can authorities were thought to be impugn. 
ing the orthodoxy of our Congregational 
churches there. How vigorously Noncon- 
formist leaders like Dr, Guinness Rogers and 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll resented the charge 
has already been noted by us.. But when 
on this side of the Atlantic the same im. 
plication is put forth by an honored pastor 
and leader, who, although not bred in our 
ranks, has never, we presume, regretted his 
step from the Baptist to the Congregational 
fellowship, the issue thus raised becomes a 
grave and vital one, affecting the peace, the 
usefulness and the honor of the denomina- 
tion. We therefore, in the same number in 
which we printed the article, invited re- 
plies. These have come in even larger num- 
bers than we anticipated, and a generous 
installment of them we print on other pages, 
Others are still arriving up to the very 
moment of going to press, and these we 
regret to be unable to include in the broad- 
side, 

A study of these letters will show that the 
great majority of their writers are not dis- 
posed to share Dr. Behrends’s alarm. Com- 
ing as the replies do from men in the active 
ministry, orin missionary service in different 
sections of the country, they represent a 
wide range of observation. These men in 
the thick of pastoral work have felt the 
pulse of the denomination at many points. 
No one center—not even such a watch tower 
as Brooklyn with its own peculiar theologi- 
cal eddies and currents—can command the 
country. The question simply is one of 
accuracy and completeness of observation. 
We are therefore all the more glad to have 
80 many spontaneous responses, and we 
believe a large measure of reliance may be 
placed upon them. 

For ourselves we need only add what we 
intimated two weeks ago, that we are un- 
shaken in our belief that our churches are 
as loyal to Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
the world, as they ever have been, as loyal 
as those of any denomination under the sua. 
That modern views of the Scripture, that 
newer forms of thought and of expression, 
are not finding a welcome to some extent 
among us, we would not wish to affirm. 
As the home missionary superintendent of 
Indiana points out in the broadside this 
week, there are some religious conditions 
far more deplorable than a state of intel- 
lectual unrest and transition. But the glory 
of Congregationalism is that it can assimilate 
what is best in the onward movemeat of 
the world’s thought, and, holding fast on 
the one hand to freedom and on the other 
to unchanging truth, serve the present agé 
first of all by understanding it and then by 
ministering the everlasting gospel to it. 

We have a somewhat wide acquaintance 
with Congregational ministers, including 
many of the younger men, and we know 
no one among them who is anxious to leave 
the denomination in the hope of securing 
a more satisfying theological and ecclesi- 
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astical habitat. We know none who has 
lost his faith or his hope. We know 
acores who draw their religious inheritance 
from Plymouth and Saybrook and New 
Haven and East Windsor, and who still 
consider the denomination of their fathers 
worthy of their love and their devotion. 


THE BLOT ON THE BSOUTOHEON 

With the technical details or result of the 
prize fight in Carson City, Nev., last week, 
we have naught to do. But certain facts 
connected with it deserve the serious con- 
sideration of all patriots. It was tolerated, 
yes, more, invited, by the legislature and 
governor of a sovereign State of the repub- 
lic, which, in the Senate of the United 
States, counts—not weighs—as much as 
Massachusetts. The governor of the State 
witnessed the fight, reported it for a syndi- 
cate of daily newspapers—as did that former 
Senator from Kansas, Mr. Ingalls, who be- 
gan his downward career by ecoffing at the 
Decalogue and the Golden Rule—and now 
unblushingly avers that he hopes Nevada 
will persist in encouraging such contests. 
The newspapers of the country, with very 
few honorable exceptions, reported the con- 
test with a ‘‘ ponderosity of particularity’’ 
which was lacking when Mr. McKinley was 
recently inaugurated president, and which 
will not obtain should thrones totter and 
empires fade away in modern Europe. 
Millions of dollars changed hands as the 
result of wagers won and lost, and larger 
crowds gathered around the bulletin boards 
than were found there on the eve of Novem- 
ber 3, when the destiny of the Republic 
was being decided. 

Such facts provoke thoughts, The Con- 
stitution provides no way of ejecting a 
State from the Union. If it did, its power 
might well be invoked for this and sundry 
other failings of which Nevada is guilty, But 
possibly that which cannot be effected by 
elimination may be brought to pass by ad- 
dition and subtraction, that is, by enlarging 
the area and population of Nevada at the 
expense of some of its neighboring States. 
Such ‘‘journalism” as disgraced the pro- 
fession last week will surely breed restrict- 
ive legislation similar to the Aldrich bill, 
forbidding the transmission of reports of 
prize fights, which came before the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, and to the Elsworth 
bill, now before the New York legislature, 
which forbids the use of portraits unless 
permission has been granted. ‘‘ Liberty of 
the press” has degenerated into “license 
of the press” since the evil day when Jo- 
seph Pulitzer became owner of the New 
York World, and the public now seems to 
be awakening to the fact and arousing it- 
self for the battle. 

Applied science is the servant of the 
devil as well as of God, and the kinetoscope 
record of the Carson City fight will be re- 
produced and displayed the world over, 
adding large sums to the purses of the pu- 
gilists and satisfying the baser instincts of 
those who for various reasons could not at- 
tend the fight. Friends of decency have 
already moved to secure from the Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois legislatures a law 
Which will prohibit scch displays in those 
States, They have failed in Massachusetts. 
May the citizens of other States move in a 
similar way and be more successful! 








It is noteworthy that, while bequests to the 
missionary societies in nearly all denomina- 
tions have fallen much below those of recent 
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years, bequests to colleges and other benevo- 
lent institutions have been unusually large. 
As an instance in point, the aggregate of 
sums left to the Home for Aged Women in 
Boston last year was $71,240. . 





AOOEPTANOE OF OOMMON OPPORTU- 
NITIES THE JUDGMENT TEST 

This is because our habit and manner of 
accepting them reveal character as nothing 
else does. The power to seize an excep- 
tional occasion and, by nerving one’s self 
temporarily for a tremendous effort, to do 
something brilliant and conspicuous, which 
wins wide admiration, is not to be under- 
estimated. It is to be honored and desired. 
But it is only one of the elements which 
unite to compose one’s character. From 
its nature it can only be exhibited now and 
then. The final inquiries concerning each 
of us are not to be—What has he done, 
what can he do, but what is he? The dif- 
ference is plain. 

It is the ecceptance of common oppor- 
tunities of service, when the ordinary wear 
and tear of life is being felt, when the ro- 
mance of existence has given place, at any 
rate for a time, to prosaic duties and com- 
monplace experiences, that shows our un- 
derlying character. We are not on dress 
parade then. We forget or do not care to 
pretend. If we are quick-tempered, fretful, 
suspicious, indolent or careless, we show it 
then. If we are cheery, patient, energetic, 
spiritually-minded, then it is that those 
who know us best thank God for us. The 
apostle has bidden us ‘‘ Whether therefore 
ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.”” He might have added, 
‘*Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink or 
whatsoever ye do, ye cannot help showing 
whether ye do it to the glory of God or not.”’ 

This is fair to everybody. Nothing could 
be fairer. Most of us cannot do brilliant 
things. Few can accomplish acts of hero- 
ism often, if ever. But everybody can use 
common opportunities faithfully. And 
sometimes, in divine providence, the most 
uninviting openings prove to afford occa- 
sion for the most heartily recognized hero- 
ism. But the judgment test will not be 
whether we succeeded in being appreciated 
but whether we tried to be faithful. 





OURRENT HISTORY 

Congress in Action 
From the moment when the gavels of the 
president of the Senate and clerk of the 
House fell at noon on March 15, calling the 
members of the Fifty fifth Congress to order, 
up to the present time there has not been an 
act or a word which could fail to give the im- 
pression that a new era had begun, and that, 
whatever its failings in other respects may 
be, the Republican party is still one whose 
rank and file are loyal to the decisions of 
the party leaders, and capable of formulat- 
ing constructive legislation and rushing it 
on its way. Up to date a tariff bill has been 
introduced in the House and reported fa- 
vorably by the Ways and Means Committee, 
Rules limiting its discussion have been 
passed, and the day and hour of voting on 
the measure definitely decided. Neither 
the rank and file of the majority nor the 
minority will have power to amend it un- 
less by the will of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and it probably will go to the 
Senate in substantially its present form by 
April 1, Under the pressure of the same 
forces that have brought all this to pass the 
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House also has passed, ‘‘jobs’’ and all, 
without debate, the four appropriation 
bills which fell by the way at the close of 
the last Congress, and it is hoped that the 
Senate will diecuss and pass these before 
April 1, so that when the tariff bill comes 
to it the way will be clear for its consid- 
eration. 

In another paragraph we refer to the 
tariff bill and its reception by the country. 
It is apparent even now that in the Senate 
it must undergo discussion and modifica- 
tion which will and should, as we believe, 
change it in some respects. It will there 
be subjected to the criticism of those who 
will represent the consumers of the coun- 
try, as well as those who avowedly are the 
tools of the great monopolies. And while 
it probably will not be delayed by any such 
obstructive tactics as made the considera- 
tion of the Wilson-Gorman Bill by the Sen- 
ate so discreditable, it nevertheless will not 
emerge in anything like the form in which 
it arrived at the Senate, be the pressure 
from the Administration or the country 
what it may. Still, if the division in the 
ranks of the minority which has been re- 
vealed already in the House also is revealed 
in the Senate, the way may be opened for 
the disciplined Republican forces to carry 
the measure through more quickly than 
now seems probable. 

Two facts concerning Congress during 
the past week deserve special attention. 
First, the outcropping of protectionism in 
the ranks of the younger Southern Demo- 
crats, carrying with it a repudiation of the 
free trade, free raw material policy which 
Mr. Cleveland outlined for the party while 
he was dominating its counsels, and, second, 
the evidence of a return of an era of pleas- 
ant personal relations between executive 
officials and legislators, Thus several of 
the members of the Cabinet have been seen 
within the halls of legislation, meeting old 
and new members and discussing matters 
of stateand party. Secretary of State Sher- 
man last week met the Foreign Relations 
Committee and also visited the floor of the 
Senate, where he conferred with his former 
colleagues. It is needless to point out that, 
if the Democratic ranks are to be divided 
along the line of the tariff as well as of 
monetary standards, the outlook for the 
party is more problematical than ever, while 
few will deny that a policy of state or party 
which bas behind it executive and legisla- 
tive officials working in harmony and with 
a thorough understanding is far more likely 
to become a reality in legislation. 


The New Tariff Bill 

No law affecting so many diverse inter- 
ests—sectional, industrial or personal—or so 
implicit in its adherence to a definite eco- 
nomic theory, as the bill introduced by 
Chairman Dingley for the Republican ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Commiitee of 
the House last week, could fail to call forth 
adverse criticism. All men recognized that 
a protective measure was sure to be re- 
ported and enacted, but many hoped that 
it,would involve a moderate degree of pro- 
tection, calculated to encourage revenue as 
well as industries, and duly mindful of the 
interests of the consumer as well as the 
producer. No authoritative comparison of 
the rates imposed by the present tariff and 
those of the proposed tariff is yet before 
the public, and until it is perhaps criticism 
should be withheld. But the fact remains 
that already individuals and journals of un- 
impeachable Republicanism have dared to 
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assert that the new measure as reported is 
unsatisfactory, that if enacted it will be dis- 
appointing as a revenue producing act, and 
that it favors capital at the expense of man- 
hood, the manufacturer at the expense of 
the consumer. If debate proves the truth 
of these charges it might be expected that 
a reform would be wrought in the House, 
but that body under its present rules has 
ceased to be a deliberative body, and a five 
minutes’ talk in a hotel lobby with Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will accomplish more than hours of 
debate on the floor of the House or pages of 
editorial criticism. 

As for the clause of the bill which puts 
‘¢a tariff on ideas,” as the New York Tribune 
expresses it, which compels all our educa- 
tional institutions and people of intelli- 
gence to pay duty on books and works of 
art from abroad, it is reactionary, barbarous, 
medisval and disgreceful. Already the au- 
thorities of Yale, Cornell, Michigan Uni- 
versity and other of our educatio.al insti- 
tutions have raised their voices in protest, 
as have men like G. H. Putnam for the 
bookmakers of the country and Henry G. 
Marquand for those who foster art. The 
reasons which Mr. Dingley gives for the re- 
imposition of this tax are puerile. 

The Arbitration Treaty 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has reported the Arbitration Treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States 
to the Senate, and debate upon it in exec- 
utive session has begun, Senators Morgan 
and Stewart opposing its ratification in any 
form, and Senators Davis of Minnesota, Frye 
of Maine and Turpie of Indiana urging its 
prompt ratification as amended by the com- 
mittee of which Senator Davis is chairman. 
These amendments modify the treaty in its 
administrative features, but they are not as 
emasculating in their effect as some which 
found friends in the Senate of the last Con- 
gress, King Oscar of Sweden will not serve 
as umpire. Justices of the Supreme Court 
are to be relieved from service as arbitra- 
tors and ‘‘ jurists of repute’? substituted. 
Lastly, and most important, the Senate’s co- 
ordinate power as a treaty-making, treaty- 
confirming power is to be insisted upon by a 
proviso that all questions which are thought 
by the Executive to be proper for consider- 
ation by the arbitration tribunal must first 
be approved by the Senate as proper for 
adjudication by such a court. Whether 
friends for the treaty in its original form 
will be raised up in the Senate time will 
tell, but such an outcome is doubtful, and 
it probably will pass in substantially the 
form urged by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The exclusion of King Oscar seems 
a needless insult. Our Supreme Court jus- 
tices are overworked now, and their perma- 
nent retention on such a tribunal would 
impose grievous burdens, and might compli- 
cate their service on the tribunal which jus- 
tice to their oaths and the constitution 
demands they should ever keep foremost. 
The proviso respecting the Senate’s co-or- 
dinate authority will embarrass this and afl 
other administrations as they attempt to 
cope with European diplomats who have a 
free hand, but it is the natural action of’a 
body which, ground recently between the 
upper millstone of executive contempt and 
the nether millstone of public wrath, has 
improved the first hours of a new Adminis- 
tration to fortify itself against new assaults, 
Unfortunately the Senate’s record respect- 
ing the award of the Bering Sea arbitra- 
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tion tribunal has not conduced to better 
our record for nat’onal honor, nor justified 
the belief that the average senator is quite 
as competent to determine our foreign pol- 
icy as the average President or Secretary of 
State. Still, on the whole, the treaty emerges 
from the committee-room in far better shape 
than we expected it would, owing chiefly, 
we believe, to the unmistakable friendly at- 
titude of the President. 


Our Representatives Abroad 

Certain of the appointments made by 
President McKinley last week and con- 
firmed by the Senate can be heartily com- 
mended. Others must be tolerated as only 
passable, and the fruit of our foolish policy 
which permits party debts to be paid by 
the bestowal of offices which beyond all 
others call for men with proper training 
and equipment. Mr. John Hay, the author 
and trained diplomat, will worthily repre- 
sent us as ambassador to Great Britain, and 
so will Gen. Horace Porter of New York as 
ambassador to France; and Mr. Powell Clay- 
ton of Arkansas is quite as worthy to be our 
minister to Mexico as most of our repre- 
sentatives there have been, but no one can 
reasonably claim that his qualifications for 
the place spproach the ideal, while as for 
Mr. Gowdy of Indiana, who is to be our 
consul general in Paris, he knows no French, 
and will soon be the butt of the ridicule of 
the Parisian press. As for Mr. W. M. Os- 
borne, Mr. McKinley’s cousin, who will be 
our consul. general in London, his appoint- 
ment is a personal one and recognized as 
such by all concerned. 

It is gratifying to know that forces are 
already at work which promise to secure an 
exceptionally abl and fit man as our min- 
ister to Greece, and it is freely stated now 
in Washington that Hon. John W. Foster 
stands ready to go to Constantinople as our 
representative there, if certain important 
details, over which Congress, as a court of 
last resort, has charge, are satisfactorily 
arranged. Athens and Constantinople are 
to be sceaes of mighty changes within four 
years and it is imperative that we be prep- 
erly represented there. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Letter 

When discussing Armenia’s wrongs Mr. 
Gladstone once said: ‘'To describe guilt 
beyond all bounds, language ought to go be- 
yond all bounds.”’ But Mr. Gladstone’s great 
letter, written in Cannes, France, and sent 
last week to the Duke of Westminster, in 
which letter he summons to opposition to 
the Powers all the liberty loving men of 
Christendom, is, on the whole, written in a 
restrained spirit, remorselessly logical and 
judicial in temper, and hence all the more 
effective and crushing. Yet it glows with 
superb moral indignation, and now and 
then an epigram, which will live forever, 
illumines the path with additional splendor. 
Neither Russian czar nor German kaiser 
escape from personal references full of 
wrath and scorn, and the diplomacy of 
Europe for a century is shown to have 
justly incurred William Watson’s appraisal: 


Of ceremonious embassies that hold 
Parley with he] in fine and silken phrase, 
How weary is our heart these many days! 


Mr. Gladstone is quite willing to concede 
that Great Britain must bear its share of 
odium, but he denies that her share is 
greatest, and imperiously demands that she 
once for all realize that ‘every extreme of 
wickedness is sacrosanct when it passes in 
Turkish garb”; that it is time for Britons 
to have done “ with the gross and palpable 
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delusion’’ that they only can do their duty 
in the East by acting in concert with the 
other Powérs; that ‘‘ the integrity of the Ot- 
toman empire’’ is but ‘a rent and rugged 
catchword,’’ and that Turkey has no title 
“to retain its sanguinary and ineffectual 
dominion’’ on European soil a moment 
longer. As for Greece and the change 
wrought in the situation by her recent con- 
duct, he contrasts her action with that of 
the Powers thus: 

Greece, whom some seem disposed to treat 
as a criminal and disturder, has by her bold 
action conferred a great service upon Europe, 
She has made it impossible to palter with this 
question as we paltered with the blood-stained 
question of Armenia. She has extricated it 
from the meshes of diplomacy and placed it 
on the order of the day for definitive solution, 
I can remember no case in which so small a 
state has conferred so great a benefit. 

As to the notion that Greece is to be coerced 
and agg I hardly like to sully the page 
on which I write by the mention of an alter. 
native so detestable. It would be about as 
rational to transport the Greek nation, who 
are in this as one man, to Siberia by what, I 
believe, is called an administrative order. If 
any one has such a scheme of policy to pro- 
pose, I advise his proposing it anywhere 
rather than in England. 

Let it be bornein mind that in this unhappy 
business all along, under the cover of the 
** concert of Europe,” power and speech have 
been the monopoly of the governments and 
their organs, while the ee have been shut 
out. Give us at length both light and air. 
Such a man, speaking such a message, re- 
assures men everywhere that God still 


reigns and still has human oracles. 


Cretan Ports Blockaded 

At 8 A.M. on last Lord’s Day the six 
great Christian Powers of Europe began the 
‘pacific blockade” of the ports of Crete. 
Truly it was a timely and most appropriate 
moment to begin so Christlike a deed! 
Russia, Austria and Germany would have 
preferred a joint blockade of Greek as well 
as Cretan ports, but to this Great Britain 
would not assent, neither will she listen to 
joint action against the Greek troops in 
Crete. Thus much of concession to popular 
feeling in Great Britain Lord Salisbury 
has made, but he still clings to the absurd 
notion that ‘‘a concert of the Powers” 
does or can exist and that the penalty of 
its rupture is a general European war, and 
this view he has set forth in the House of 
Lords during the past week, and so has Mr, 
Balfour in the House of Commons. To 4 
different conclusion, however, the masses 
and the Liberal leaders have come, and, in- 
spired by Mr. Gladstone’s superb letter to 
the Duke of Westminster, Sir Vernon Har- 
court’s bold speech at Norwich, and the 
Earl of Kimberly’s open avowal in the 
House of Lords that the Liberal party is 
forever done with the fiction that the pres- 
ervation of “the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire’’ is necessary to the peace of Eu- 
rope, the foreign policy of Great Britain 
again becomes a matter of party dispute, 
Lord Rosebery at one sweep is forever made 
impossible as a Liberal leader again, and 
the Greeks are informed that they have the 
sympathy of the British people in anything 
they may do to-shake off Turkish rule over 
Crete. 

With Turkey playing Russia’s game by 
her present policy of comparative inaction, 
and yet chafing; with Austria ground be 
tween jealousy of Russia and fear of Greek 
expansion on the Mediterranean coasts; 
with Italy bound by treaty to act with Ger- 
many and Austria, yet seething with pop 
ular sympathy for Crete and Greece; with 
Germany playing Ruesia’s game solely 
prove herself more servile to Russia than 
France and hence more valuable as an ally; 
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with France officially eager to retain Rus- 
sia’s favor and yet, popularly speaking, 
heart and soul with Greece, how refreshing 
it would be to see one Power stand free— 
mistress of the seas and arbiter of the fate 
ofChristian peoples. If Great Britain seizes 
her royal opportunity now and invites the 
dreaded cataclysm, she stands to win more 
than all her diplomats have recently lost, 
whether general war proves to be a myth 
or a fact. Mr. Gladstone believes it is a 
myth. The ‘concert of the Powers’’ asa 
promoter of peace certainly is. As for us, 
we as a people are in duty bound to give 
moral and financial support to the Greeks, 
and already Boston’s citizens have organ- 
ized in obedience to this feeling of obliga- 
tion; and our Department of State should 
carefully consider whether the Powers in 
declaring the blockade have any standing in 
international law, and if not, then refase to 
accept it as binding on us as a fact or prece- 
dent. Phillimore, the great English au- 
thority on international law, denies its 
power to exclude legally British vessels 
conveying aid to the Cretans, and certainly 
until war is declared there the vessels of 
neutrals cannot be debarred, or searched 
even. 
NOTES 

By use of cléture,Mr. Balfour has forced the 
Education Bill through the House of Com- 
mons, and the debt of the Tories tothe Roman 
and Anglican Church bids fair to be paid. 

Germany’s Reichstag refuses to make such 
appropriations for the national navy as Kai- 
ser Wilhelm urged. He is so peculiar in his 
acts and words now that plans for his suc- 
cessor’s selection are being discussed and for- 
mulated. 


Should war between Turkey and Greece be 
declared, watch for tumult in Constantinople. 
The Greeks there are armed, and will not 
submit supinely, as did the Armenians. Re- 
newed outbreaks against the latter in the 
vicinity of Sivas are reported. 

The floods in the Mississippi Valley, using 
that term in its widest sense, are unprece- 
dented in extent and destruction wrought. 
From the headquarters of the Missouri, as far 
east as Wisconsin and as far south as Mississ- 
ippi and Texas, there is the same tale of rag- 
ing rivers overflowing their banks, breaking 
down levees, submerging farm lands and low- 
land villages and city suburbs. 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, in a majority opinion, Justices Field, 
Gray, Shiras and White dissenting, declaring 
the agreement of the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association to maintain rates within its terri- 
tory a violation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
of 1890, is one of greatest significance, coming 
a8 it does at a time when it was generally 
supposed that the law was ineffective in deal- 
ing with trusts and combinations. 

The death of the heir-apparent to the throne 
of Japan, though not officially declared, is 
known. The rejection of some recent Japan- 
ese emigrants to Hawaii has strained the 
relations of those countries somewhat, and 
called attention in Hawaii and this country 
te the peril which the islands face by reason 
of Japanese inundation, which cannot be 
stopped as the treaties now stand. This will 
accelerate and strengthen the effort to bring 
about annexation to the United States. Mrs. 
Domines, the former queen, is in Washing- 
ton, trying to secure recognition from the 
Administration, but she fails to do aught but 
Provoke the smiles of the knowing and the 
flattery of the “ tuft-hunters.” 


Mayor Strong’s removal of Police Commis- 
sioner Parker, whether or not indorsed by 
Governor Black, will hasten the settlement 
of the controversy which, more than any 
other, has militated against the honor and 
credit of the reform administration of New 
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York city, a controversy too which furnishes 
the most unanswerable argument against per- 
petuating a system of bi-partisan contro! of 
the Police Board of the Greater New York 
which is to be, evidence, however, which 
those who framed that charter of that new 
municipality spurned. Latest news from Al- 
bany indicates that Governor Black is insub- 
ordinate and refuses to follow the Platt pro- 
gram of aiding in “jamming” the Greater 
New York charter and other similar legisla- 
tion through. 





IN BRIEF 


“The firing on the Christians of Crete is 
another proof of the un-Christian government 
of Christendom,” is the striking diagnosis of 
the situation by a New York minister. 





To Anxious Inquirer. No, the concert of 
the great Powers of Europe is not anything 
like the missionary concert which, we are 
glad to hear, you still maintain in your rural 
church. 





We started to make a white list of daily 
papers that did not spread the disgusting de- 
tails of the prize fight before their readers. 
The list was hardly begun before it was ended, 
but in it appeared to their everlasting credit 
the Boston Advertiser, Boston Transcript and 
the New York Evening Post. 





One of the best compliments which the new 


“occupant of the White House has received 


was paid by a Western congressman the other 
day, who said that the President can deny a 
request so pleasantly that you are glad he did 
not grant it. O, that people would feel that 
way when, with great sorrow of heart, we 
send them back their unavailable manuscripts! 





How many of the ministers in and about 
Boston realize that at 53 Mt. Vernon Street is 
a library of not less than 14,000 volumes de- 
signed particularly for them. The death last 
week of their custodian, Rev. Luther Farn- 
ham, who has been such a well-known figure 
among us for so many years, calls fresh atten- 
tion to this library, which constitutes a spe- 
cial reason for gratitude for those whose lot 
is cast in its vicinity. 





Mrs. Annie Besant is such a talented woman 
that we wish she could find some other errand 
in this country than to exploit theosophy. 
Judging by her utterances in New York last 
Sunday, she has become more infatuated than 
ever before with this occult fad. We notice, 
by the way, that even Theosophists have a 
falling out with each ether now and then, 
and that rival factions are already in evidence 
in this country. 





*T have lived nearly thirty-seven years and 
I have known only one wicked person, and 
she had abscesses on the brain. People want 
to be good, but they don’t know how.” So 
spoke a radical woman at the recent national 
convention of women seeking suffrage. And 
she has lived in California and traveled in 
Europe. How guileless she must be! It is 
true that many people do evil through igno- 
rance, and do aspire to be better than they 
are, but it is also just as true that thousands 
sin against light and deliberately do evil. 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided that Williams College must pay taxes 
on residences occupied by its professors. The 
college claimed exemption on the ground that 
the property was used for the purpose for 
which the college was incorporated. The 
Court held that the property itself was used 
for strictly private purposes, and that the 
fact that the income was used for the college 
did not constitute a reason for exemption. 
Brown University, through its charter, is bet- 
ter off in this respect than Williams College. 
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If it has seemed to take a long time to bring 
about the actual beginning of effort lookirg 
toward a new Congregational House, the ac- 
tivity now evident at 14 Beacon Street augurs 
well for a rapid prosecution of the work of 
destruction and reconstruction. It is possible 
to see, at various hours of the day, prominent 
Congregational laymen connected with the 
association watching the progress of the 
workmen, who have already made consider- 
able headway in the fortnight since opera- 
tions began. The design for the new struc- 
ture has not yet been selected. The compe- 
tition among the architects indicates that 
they consider success a prize worth striving 
for. 





The trustees of the School of Christian 
Workers voted last week to change the name 
of that institution to Bible Normal College. 
This move is due to a conviction that the new 


- title will best represent the actual work of 


the school, which is now laying great stress 
upon a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible 
and the best modern methods of teaching it. 
The physical department will be dropped 
in order to concentrate effort upon Sunday 
school and missionary departments. A new 
instructor, George E. Dawson, a graduate of 
Michigan University who has studied at Leip- 
zig, will be on the ground next September. 
His special field will be psychology, pedagogy 
and sociology. 

The death of Dr. R. W. Dale of Birming- 
ham, Eng., which occurred two years ago, 
has just been followed by that of his wife, 
who died at Bath, whither she had gone for 
her health, from burns received while reading 
by a candle in bed. Mrs. Dale bore an active 
part in co-operation with her husband during 
his long ministry in Birmingham, and was a 
most estimable woman. After the accident 
she survived two days in pain and passed 
away March 11. She leaves three children, 
Mr. A. W. W. Dale, tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, pleasantly known to many American 
Congregationalists, Miss Gertrude Dale and a 
married daughter in Australia, Mrs. Dale 
was sixty-seven years of age. 





It is the easiest thing in the world to hinder 
a good cause by a superfluity of zeal in its be- 
half. There was a meeting, not long ago, at 
which, in the presence of a brilliant company 
of men high in legislative and judicial circles, 
the question of International Arbitration was 
brought to the front by the leading speaker of 
the evening. The audience was heartily in 
sympathy with his able and ardent support of 
the proposed treaty between Great Britain 
and America, but the good man talked on and 
on until in the judgment of one who was 
present, ‘If he had gone on much longer his 
zeal in promoting international peace would 
have resulted in war to the knife.’ Be 
warned, those of you who have a point to gain 
in public debates. 





It is announced that Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) is soon to be tried for heresy 
by the English Presbyterians. If the state- 
ment be true, Dr. Watson hardly will prove 
to be on trial so much as his accusers. In an 
interview in London, Monday, Dr. Watson 
said: 

I have ignored the charge of heresy brought 


against me, as it is simply vexatious. I shall 
not notice it in any way, unless the matter is 


‘referred to in the synod, who will undoubt- 


edly reject the charge. If it is sent to the 
presbytery, I shall, of course, defend myself 
to the bitter end, and with counsel and other- 
wise. I wish you would thank my many 
friends in America for their kindness. Say 
to them that they need not be alarmed about 
my orthodoxy. 





It is proposed that telegrams from Crete be 
submitted to censorship by the admirals of 
the fleet of the united Powers, who are sup- 
posed to be blockading the island. And a 
graver attempt in the same line is the bill 
just offered in the New York legislature pro- 
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viding for a censorship of the press in that 
State. It is too late for any such medizval 
folly. There may be some excuse for the 
supervision of dispatches from any seat of 
war. But to try to restrict thus the freedom 
of the press in any part of this country in 
time of peace is childish. Correction of the 
undeniable faults of our newspapers must 
begin at the other end. Let nobody buy or 
advertise in journals which publish objection- 
able matter and reform will soon come to 
pass. It cannot be accomplished wisely or 
permanently in any other manner. 





It is significant what a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss has been caused in many hearts 
by the death of Professor Drummond. Even 
those who never met him face to face felt 
through his writings the spell of his rare per- 
sonality. The religious press speaks in high 
praise of him, and even the decidedly con- 
servative journals seem little disposed to 
magnify what they used to consider his seri- 
ous departures from orthodoxy. Commenting 
on what appears to her bis untimely death a 
friend writes: ‘‘ Sometimes it makes one be- 
lieve that after all the main work of some 
lives is to be done elsewhere, and when work- 
men are needed here or there they are shifted 
about accordingly, with little reference to our 
view of thiogs.’”’ There seems to be good au- 
thority for the statement that Professor Drum- 
mond never fully recovered from a fever con- 
tracted during his African journeys a dozen 
years or more ago. 





The Congregational Church Union of Bos- 
tom and vicinity has acted wisely in issuing 
for general circulation the first annual report 
of its transactions, which was read by Rev. 
W. E. Barton, D.D., at the annual meeting at 
the Old South Church in January. It em- 
bodies careful investigations made by a 
special committee of four ministers, and 
never has @ more accurate diagnosis of the 
Congregationalism of Boston and vicinity 
been made. The union will justify its exist- 
ence if it does nothing more than put forth 
such telling documents as this. It utters 
notes of warning, but it carries much inspira- 
tion as well. We trust it will be widely read 
among the 100 churches of metropolitan Bos- 
ton. As one of our prominent laymen says, 
“‘If it does not stir the denomination neither 
will it be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.’’ Copies may be had from the secretary 
of the union, J. Howard Field, 98 Summer 
Street. 





The recent union evangelistic meetings in 
South Boston, in which three Episcopal rec- 
tors participated, may bring forth unexpected 
fruit. The fact that Methodist ministers, in 
the course of these services, were permitted 
to speak from Episcopal pulpits and to wear 
surplices is resented by members of the Church 
Union, a ritualistic organization. While no 
official action has yet been taken, the inter- 
views with various persons concerned make 
clear the line of cleavage between the High 
Church and the Broad Church party. Repre- 
sentatives of the former, like Rector Frisbee 
of the Church of the Advent, stigmatize the 
action of the South Boston men as lawless- 
ness, while one of them, Mr. George of St. 
Matthew’s Church, stands up boldly for his 
course, and says he wants to realize something 
of church unity before he reaches heaven. 
Upon such an issue as this one does not have 
to think twice to surmise where Phillips 
Brooks would have stood. 





Not altogether confined to reminiscence are 
the efforts which used to be made to inveigle 
generous givers at a distance to support boom 
movements in Western towns. The Chicago 
Times Herald, describing these experiences as 
connected with Wichita, Kan., says: 

The sudden awakening to the crying need 
of educational institutions of a high order 


was a unique feature of that period. Eleven 
colleges and “‘ universities ’ were soon under 
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way. Men with no more knowledge of the- 
ology tban a Kansas grasshopper had of as- 
tronomy suddevly developed uncontrollable 
zeal in the fsunding of theological seminaries. 
The buildivgs for most of these institutions 
never got above the ground. One large struc- 
ture was partially completed and duly mort- 
gaged to a Boston capitalist, who is today the 
happy possessor of a first-class ‘‘ university ”’ 
unincumbered by either students or profes- 
sors. How so many institutions were to be 
supported nobody stopped to inquire. 


It might be added that if inquiries had been 
pressed then, the cause of education would 
have suffered less and there would be more 
money for institutions that really need it. 


———_——_— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 


FROM NEW YORK 

For Arbitration 

The National Arbitration Committee, of 
which Mr. William E. Dodge is chairman 
and Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain is vice- 
chairman, has published a terse and pithy 
pamphlet of about a hundred pages, giving 
the result of the committee’s canvass (gath- 
ered within the last month) of the opinions 
of prominent men in all professions in all 
the States. Of 1,002 replies received, 932 
expressed their desire for the adoption of 
the treaty unamended; twenty-two believed 
it might be improved by amendment; only 
twelve opposed its enactment. The com- 
mittee has appended these 1,000 names, in 
many cases with brief statement of the 
signers’ opinions, to a memorial to the 
United States Senate, prefacing the docu- 
ment with written sentiments favoring arbi- 
tration from Washington, Grant, Sheridan 
and McKinley, and appending to it copies 
of petitions, resolutions, memorials, etc, 
from public bodies and official dignitaries 
throughout the Union. It can hardly fail 
to have great weight with the Senate. 





Trusts and No Trust 

The question before the March meeting 
of the Congregational Club, Are Trusts and 
Great Combinations of Capital a Menace to 
the Public Welfare? was argued in the af- 
firmative by Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell 
and in the negative by Mr. F. B. Thurber, a 
retired grocer of this city, whose business 
experience had converted him to that side 
from its opposite. The professor denied 
that either competition or monopoly is to- 
day the normal condition of business life. 
Competition cannot give low prices, he 
said, because it is wasteful in advertising, 
in added cost of transportation, expense of 
management and in inventive ability. He 
discriminated between legal, natural and 
competitive monopoly. He called the trust 
@ monopoly when it has power to put up 
prices and control the market. Monopolies 
always put prices up. He dwelt upon the 
great political influence of trusts and their 
use of wealth so as to injure the commu- 
nity, which has a right to protect itself. 
Trusts, he held, threaten the freedom of 
our people, and if they controlled should be 
stopped by letting the people know what 
trusts are doing. 

Mr. Thurber took just the opposite view, 


‘claiming that trusts, except temporarily, 


have lowered prices and helped the people. 
Their intelligent self-interest has led them 
to buy or produce cheaply and then to sell 
cheaply. These results he called an evolu- 
tion of industry consequent upon the great 
forces of steam and electricity. The more 
people know of trusts the less they will fear 
them, as the horse shies at an umbrella till 
you let him smell of it, when he goes on 
without trouble. 
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A Shameful Sight 
Humiliation over Nevada’s degradation 


in inviting to her borders the disgusting . 


prize fight with its vile and dangerous ac- 
companiments was not gre*tly relieved for 
our own citizens who had to be in the 
streets on the afternoon of that day. The 
vicinity of newspaper < flices and several 
open equares elsewhere were so thronged by 
thousands of people—not all evidently row- 
dies and ruffians either—as to seriously im. 
pede the passing of decent people on their 
own business. The crowds were watching 
extemporized bulletins giving every few 
minutes telegraphic news as to the progress 
of the fight. One paper of the “yellow” 
variety, more enterprising than most, had a 
pair of manikins representing the combat- 
ants, which were so manipulated as to re- 
produce before the spectators’ eyes every 
blow given, with its effect on the receiver, 
as these were reported by the telegraph 
wires. The applause or oaths of the spec- 
tators indicated upon which bruiser each 
had staked his money. The amount gained 
and lost here on the result, with that spent 
in going to the fight, is set by those who 
profess to know at figures running up to 
millions in the aggregate. And these are 
‘““hard times,’”? with thousands of honest 
workers’ families in want. Henceforth it 
will hardly be in good taste for Americans 
to rail against the brutalities of the Spanish 
bull fight, lest they hear, ‘‘ Physician, heal 
thyself!’’ 


The Police Muddle 

Whether or not the resolutions of the 
ministers affected the mayor’s mind, he so 
far met their wishes as to remove one of 
the offending police commissioners, the 
most pliant tool of the political Machine, 
the chief cause of the long etanding dead- 
lock in that board and the heaviest obstacle 
to the transaction of its cfficial business, 
His dismissal requires the governor’s con- 
currence, which is not sure to be gained, 
and if it is there is likely to be long, vex- 
atious and costly litigation before the board 
is fairly rid of the obstinate obstructionist. 
‘* Machine politics” is the notorious curse 
of every department of our New York life 
and government—even our schools not be- 
ing exempt from it—but there are few 
where this baleful influence does more in- 
jury than in the police administration, giv- 
ing so many vile rascals a ‘ pull” which 
serves them in tight places that should be 
crushing. 


The Sportsmen’s Show 

We are having this annual entertainment 
in which is shown the yearly advance made 
in the construction of firearms, ammunition, 
boats, yachts, fishing tackle and all that, 
besides trophies of every kind won by extra 
skill, specimens of living and dead game 
from land, water and air, with all manner of 
structures and appurtenances for making 
life in the woods, the mountains and by the 
streams healthful and helpful. A fresh ad- 
dition this year has been the provision of 
shooting galleries for revolver practice, and 
artificial ponds for the fly-casters, in the lat- 
ter of which “‘ contemplative” trouters, pro- 
fessional and amateur, have taken great de- 
light. One revolver shooter made twelve 
consecutive ‘bull’seye” hits, another 
eleven, and a third ten. One fiy caster 
threw his trout fly one hundred feet and 
three and a half inches, switch cast, and 40- 
other made the same distance with an over 
hand throw, a degtee of skill which betokens 
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early depletion of the trout streams and 
ponds of our country. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM LONDON 

Sixty Years Queen 

The spirit in which the nation is entering 
into the preparations for the celebration in 
June of the diamond jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria shows how strong is the hold our sov- 
ereign lady has on the affection and loyalty 
of her subjects. It is not too much to say 
that throughout her Majesty’s lorg reign 
her popularity has steadily increased. We 
love her because she has proved herself at 
once a great queen and a good woman. Any 
disappointment or irritation that may have 
been occasioned by the seclusion in which 
she has chosen to live since becoming a 
widow has long been far outweighed by our 
growing appreciation of her qualities of 
mind and heart. Her influence has ever 
been rightly directed and wisely exerted, 
whilst from time to time the heart of the 
nation has been deeply stirred by her tender, 
womanly messages to the afflicted and the 
bereaved. Victoria is no mere figurehead; 
she has always kept her fingers closely on 
the springs of government; she still devotes 
hours daily to the affairs of state, and is 
intimately acquainted with the course of 
events. Her ready acoeptance from the 
proprietors of The Congregationalist of The 
Book of the Pilgrimage is an indication of 
her sympathetic interest in any movement 
to promote good feeling between the Eng- 
lish and American people. The adoption 
of the suggestion, which has emanated from 
the American colony in London, that the 
United States Government send a special 
embassy to England to congratulate the 
queen on the completion of the sixtieth 
year of her reign would have a very happy 
effect. The decision that the national com- 
memoration of the record reign shall take 
the form of financial aid to the hospitals 
shows the humanitarian instincts of the 
royal family, and has won universal appro- 
bation. Although the sovereignty of the 
queen-empress is not quite the figment it is 
often supposed to be, we venture to think 
that in reality the government of this coun- 
try is not less democratic than tbat of the 
United States. Nobody of any account now 
advocates the abolition of the monarchy. 
The familiar resolution that the time has 
now come when a republican form of gov- 
ernment should be substituted for a mon- 
archy has even dropped out of debating 
society programs. God save the queen! 
Farewell 

The banquet to Mr. Bayard, on March 2, 
to which the Lord Mayor of London kindly 


invited the representative of The Congrega- - 


tionalist, was a most brilliant and impressive 
function. A more notable gathering has 
Tarely assembled within the hospitable 
walls of the Mansion House. The 300 
guests included some of the most distin- 
guished representatives of the state, the 
aristocracy, law, diplomacy, science, litera- 
ture, art, etc. The entire assembly was un- 
mistakably animated by the warmest pos- 
sible fedling towards the departing am- 
bassador, and reciprocated to the full all 
that he said respecting the relations be- 
tween the American and British people. 
The lord mayor’s eulogy of Mr. Bayard— 
“the distinguished jurist, the polished dip- 
lomat, the charming scholar, the accom- 
Plished orator’ — was throughout most 
heartily indorsed. When the guest of the 
evening rose to respond he was met with a 
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roar of welcome. ‘There were cries of 
“hurrah!’? and “bravo!” and handker- 
chiefs were waved. Then followed a dead 
silence that became painful. No one who 
saw the ambassador at that moment—his 
handsome figure at its full hight, his face 
pale, his profile sharply outlined in the 
strong light—striving to gain the mastery 
of his feelings, while a wave of emotion 
passed through the assembly, can never 
forget the scene. Gradually recovering 
himself, Mr. Bayard spoke for forty-five 
minutes with an animation and a fervor, 
aud revealing a loftiness of aim and single- 
ness of purpose that made an indelible im 
pression. The two most loudly applauded 
passages were the declaration that there is 
not a question between the people of the 
United States and the people of the British 
empire that justifies a serious controversy 
of any kind, and the suggestion that there 
should be between them not only good will, 
but, ‘‘if need be” (this with marked em- 
phasis), ‘mutual support.’ Lord Salis- 
bury’s remark, ‘I believe that there is not, 
I doubt if there ever has been, any subject 
which would seriously separate them,’’ like- 
wise gave great pleasure. All classes of 
the community are loath to part from Mr. 
Bayard. As the lord mayor well put it, he 
is taking with him the heart of the people 
of Great Britain. 


F. B. Meyer on His Visit to America 

Mr. Meyer has returned home greatly 
gratified and inspired by his visit to Amer- 
ica. His fortnight’s severe work (he spoke 
thirty-four times) seems to have agreed 
with him physically as well as spiritually, 
He seems to have been specially impressed 
by the gatherings in Boston. He says he 
never realized so much of God’s power as 
at the Tremont Temple meetings, and de- 
scribes the ministers’ gathering in Phila- 
delphia on the Monday before his departure 
as the most wonderful meeting of all, the 
deepest and most powerful he had ever at- 
tended. Speaking of his visit to the late 
Dr. Gordon’s home, he said: ‘‘I sat in his 
chair, I lay on his sofa, I used his Greek 
Testament, I blessed the children, and then 
I went to preach in the church.” Mr, 
Meyer brings word that New York minis 
ters have determined more than ever to put 
aside sensational preaching and the mere 
dealing with passing topics, which had been 
too much the program of their ministry, 
and to come back to the simple preaching 
and exposition of the Word of God, and 
specially the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 
He gave the Christ Church congregation a 
message of thanks from 3,500 American 
Christians for releasing him to go to them. 
In addition to the petition for a blessing on 
the United States offered at Christ Church 
every Sunday, Mr. Meyer in his free prayer 
specially remembered the ministers and 
churches of America, As Mr, Meyer grows 
older he becomes more and more evangelis- 
tic and spiritually-minded. He is anxious 
to infuse his own congregation with the 
spiritual power manifested at the meetings 
he addressed on your side. He mentioned 
that he received more than one offer to re- 
main, but that his heart was at Christ 
Church. London cannot spare Mr. Meyer. 


Dr. Pentecost’s Farewell 

The church at Yonkers (wherever that may 
be; on this side geographical experts have 
had to be consulted) would better be cau- 
tious. ‘If the people I am going to don’t 
treat me well,’ said Dr. Pentecost, more or 
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less seriously, at tie large and remarkable 
farewell gathering, presided over by Lord 
Kinnaird in Marylebone Church, March ‘4, 
‘*T shall come back again.’’ No remark 
throughout a long and demonstrative meet- 
ing was so much applruded, Until he be- 
gan to pull them up Dr. Pentecost did not 
know how deeply he had struck his roots in 
British hearts. ‘‘ From the Jaboring man 
and the servant girl, from even the widow 
with a family dependent upon her, have 
come touching, loving words and humble 
gifts, and the stream continues to flow.”’ 
So spake one of the church officers when 
making the presentation. I: was impress- 
ive to see venerable laymen, many of them 
belonging to the best Scottish types, one 
after another paying the highest possible 
tribute to Dr. Pentecost’s ministry. He 
must be at once proud and humbled. One 
of the elders seemed disposed to rebel, and 
confessed that the pastor’s removal was 
staggering to his fa'th. When Dr. Pente- 
cost entered the Presbyterian Church of 
England he had to contend with some op- 
position and much prejudice. He has over- 
come all that and leaves a congregation that 
is literally weeping with grief and hoping 
against hope that he may yet return. Dr. 
Pentecost leaves a son an officer in the 
Marylebone Church, and as the doctor hu- 
morously put it, with a son on one side of the 
Atlantic and a daughter on the other, they 
will be playing battledoor and shuttlecock 
with him. He was glad to go home again, 
to his country and his people, but it was a 
profound sorrow to leave these English, 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh hearts. The pres- 
entation included a silver tea and coffee 
service, an illuminated address, an album 
of signatures and photographs and a gold 
repeater watch and chain. These gifts rep- 
resent £250, from over 300 contributors, 
n-ne of whom were allowed to give more 
than ten guineas. In addition the doctor 
was handed a check for £50 for books, to 
enable him to keep abreast of the times. 
It is now thirty-four years since Dr. Pente- 
cost entered the ministry; he has spent 
about half that time on this side, having 
crossed the Atlantic thirty-one times, and 
he expects to continue to be “‘ that peripa- 
tetic, restless, moving man’’ he has always 





been. ALBION. 
TWO MIDDLE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OITIES 
BY G, P. M. 





The traveler, open to impressions, as he 
rides through the outskirts of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, can scarcely fail to note the 
multitude of small houses wherein reside 
those classes which in too many other cities 
are forced to inhabit tenement and apart- 
ment houses. Philadelphia is credited 
with an average increase of 10,000 small 
houses per year during the last five years. 
How much this means in the conservation 
of the personal purity, family integrity and 
social welfare of Philadelphians and Balti- 
moreans it is unnecessary to point out here, 

Conservative as both cities are, one can- 
not return to them after an absence of sev- 
eral years without seeing signs on every 
hand of material prosperity and higher 
standards of life. Such elegant and large 
buildings as the Presbyterians and Baptists 
are building for their future denominational 
headquarters in Philadelphia; such new 
buildings as McCoy Hall at Johns Hopkins 
University, and the new library at the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania; such a wonderful 
institution as the Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia and the many splendid church edi- 
fices and mansions of the latest and best 
type to be seen on the old as well as new 
streets of both cities, all indicate that these 
cities have a vitality and ambition with 
which neither is usually credited. 

The Drexel Institute has few rivals and 
no peer in this country in its work of giving 
to the young of both sexes a technical, 
practical education in the fine and indus- 
trial arts, and domestic sciences, and as a 
Bostonian, it was with pleasure that we in- 
spected there the loan collection of 116 
plates made by Louis Prang to illustrate 
the catalogue of the collection of Oriental 
porcelains made by the late William T. Wal- 
ters of Baltimore, known to be the finest in 
existence. Our Boston lithographer has 
produced results which defy the competition 
of Europe. E 

Philadelphia has given heartier welcome 
to the university extension movement than 
any other city in this country, and conver- 
sation with the executive officials of the 
central body there indicates that they 
believe thoroughly in its future growth 
throughout the country, though they 
frankly admit that it has not taken root as 
quickly as they hoped it would; that we 
have no trained young lecturers equal to 
those that the English universities produce; 
and that it is difficult to get the American 
student to do the thorough work in connec- 
tion with the lectures that the English stu- 
dent does, nor have we succeeded in at- 
tracting those who perhaps need the stimu- 
lus of such courses most, 

Thus, at a lecture on the French Revolu- 
tion, especially Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
share in preparing for it, which we heard 
Hilaire Belloc, a clever young Frenchman 
educated at Oxford, give before a Wilming- 
ton university extension class, those pres- 
ent were the élite matrons and maids of the 
city, and not its artisans; and the plain- 
tive way in which the lecturer asked for 
essays on the theme which he had discussed 
was both pathetic and amusing and con- 
clusive proof that there at least the lecturer 
was engaged in the process of spenge-filling. 

Congregational authors like Principal 
Fairbairn and R. F. Horton, and Prof. 
George P. Fisher and Lyman Abbott are 
doing much to shape the thought of the 
young men of both these university cities. 
Principal Fairbairn, as we happen to know 
from personal observation, is constantly 
quoted and consulted in the systematic 
theology work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, and the books of the men 
just named are to be found in the libraries 
of many of the students of that Episcopal 
institution. Dr. Abbott has just been lec- 
turing in Philadelphia, invited there by the 
Hicksite Quakers, and the town has been 
stirred somewhat by his views on the Bible, 
What It Is, How to Study It, etc. Last 
week he gave a course of three at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, addressed 
to the students and faculty, his theme be- 
ing the Christian in the Commonwealth, a 
topic less likely to provoke dissent than his 
lectures on the Bible, which originally were 
scheduled but withdrawn for prudential rea- 


sons. 

Congregational Work is printed in Phila- 
delphia on the presses and with the type 
of the Sunday School Times, whose editor, 
Dr. Trumbull, cordially welcomed the repre- 
sentative of a journal whose former manag- 
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ing editor, Mr. Richardson, he sags, first 
encouraged and stimulated him to take up 
the line of authorship in which he has won 
fame. He speaks enthusiastically of the 
pleasure of dealing with the editors of Con- 
gregational Work, and though a Presby- 
gationalist now, he confesses that the people 
of **the ancient faith,” in which Horace 
Bushnell instructed him, are as satisfac- 
tory business clients as man need desire. 

Dr. Trumbull is typical of a class, also 
found in Baltimore among the Johns Hop- 
kins professors, who, though trained in the 
Congregational faith, now worship in Pres- 
byterian churches for reasons satisfactory 
to their own consciences. Every step for- 
ward which Congregationalism in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore has taken since the 
pioneers dared to face and defy the old 
tradition that Congregationalism had no 
place west of the Hudson and south of New 
York has been won despite the social os- 
tracism and misunderstanding of the dom- 
inant sects—Presbyterian, Baptist, Metho- 
dists—and to this day in Baltimore it re- 
quires tact and assiduity to secure the 
insertion of a notice of a Congregational 
church service among those of other de- 
nominations, and not among the nonde- 
scripts, spiritualists and the like; while in 
the same city men of the Puritan stock and 
faith of the last generation, who joined the 
First Church, are dying and passing away, 
and their places are not being filled by those 
who naturally would be expected to take 
their places. But while growth among the 
laity and from within is not rapid, we are 
informed that were there sufficient churches 
and pulpits a half a dozen immediately 
could be manned by a fine grade of pastors 
born and bred in the Methodist Episcopal 
and Methodist Protestant churches, who are 
chafing under the rule of the presiding eld- 
ers and the itinerant system and are eager 
to become Congregationalists. 

Judging from impressions gained at a 
pleasant conference with four of the five 
Congregational pastors of Philadelphia and 
with Superintendent Jones of the C. H. 
M. S., the denomination has much reason to 
be satisfied with the outlook there, while the 
record of the last ten years is inspiring. 
Dr. Richards of the First Church, who, by 
reason of his seniority, exercises the func- 
tions but none of the powers of a ‘‘ bishop.”’ 
has sent off family after family to found 
new churches, and yet the old church is 
strong and healthy, and he is respected and 
admired by men of all faiths, The newer 
churches at Germantown, Kensington and 
the Snyder Avenue and the Park Churches 
are growing rapidly, winning the artisans 
in the Kensington mills, the substantial 
residents of the fine new residential dis- 
tricts of west Philadelphia and German- 
town, most of whom have to learn the pol- 
ity and history of the denomination after 
they enter it, attracted by the freedom and 
catholicity of the churches and the ability 
of their pastors. 

Nothing but lack of funds seems to stand 
in the way of great expansion of churches 
of our order. Given the money to build the 
churches, Dr. Richards instantly would 
plant outposts in districts growing rapidly 
but now uncared for by any church. Har- 
mony rules among our clergy. They are 
too busy about practical problems to give 
much thought to the problems of higher 
criticism, and they assure me they do not 
intend to be drawn into controversy about 
it. Yet it is plain that they are liberal, and 
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in no mood to prosecute for heresy men 
who may be radical, as far as we can learn, 

Philadelphia’s leading literary club, the 
Contemporary, opened the lists the other 
evening to a discussion of the Cretan-Greco 
problem and it is doubtful whether an abler 
treatment of the subject has been heard 
anywhere. Professors B. I. Wheeler of 
Cornell and E. A. Grosvenor of Amherst 
and ex-United States minister to Greece, 
A. L. Snowden, are a trio of speakers diffi- 
cult to surpass. 

One of the worthiest sons of A. B.C. F. M, 
missionaries resident in this country is Tal- 
cott Williams of the Philadelphia Press, 
whose versatility as a man of letters and de- 
votion to public welfare is remarkable. We 
found him preparing for a trip to North 
Africa, where he will rest by studying in- 
scriptions on the mosques, or by investigat- 
ing the laws of the tribes of interior Mo- 


rocco and ascertaining their likeness tothe , 


Levitical code, the fruit of which research 

will appear in a monograph read before 

some learned society next winter. 
—$$—$— aa 


PARABLES IN PIOTURES 


III THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


We cherish thé parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan as our Lord’s definition of a neigh- 
bor. His meaning is so clear that he who 
runs may read. Any fellow-being in need 
of our help has a neighbor's claim upon us. 
The priest, Levite and Samaritan, alike ig- 
norant of the name of the wounded stranger, 
were each in turn in a position to treat him 
asaneighbor. In passing by on the other 
side two neglected their opportunity, while 
the third by his helpful service proved that 
he loved his neighbor as himself. The cli- 
max of the story is reached when the Samar- 
itan comes to the stranger’s relief. This is 
the moment chosen most frequently in 
Italian art for an illustration of the parable. 
There are numerous examples by Bassano, 
Veronese, Domenico Feti and others. By 
some Dutch masters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as Van der Velde and Rembrandt, the 
subject selected is The Arrival at the Inn. 
The most notable picture of this class is by 
Rembrandt in the Louvre Gallery at Paris. 
A typical Italian example is given us by our 
miniature painter, Liberale da Verona, in 
the set of miniatures in the Siena Cathedral 
library. 

The two principal figures fill the fore- 
ground of the great 0 for which the picture 
is an illumination. In the landscape back- 
ground the priest and the Levite pursue 
their way along a winding road which leads 
to a turreted city on a distant hillside. 
They cast no backward glances at the poor 
traveler to whom aid has at last come. The 
Good Samaritan is quaintly depicted as 4 
medieval knight. His homely, honest fea 
tures are surmounted by a helmet which he 
has pushed back. As he kneels in front of 
the stranger he touches the wound in the 
chest lightly with the air ef a connoisseur. 
The wounded man lies with his head thrown 
back, with an expression as agonized a8 the 
gentle painter knew how to make it. One 
is constantly reminded of Fra Angelico in 
the work of Liberale. Like the gentle Flor- 
entine monk he seems to be ill at ease in 
portraying sin or suffering. His figures aré 
more vigorous here than usual, the group 
ing showing a good deal of character. Al- 
together the whole story is admirably told 
in a tiny compass. 
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Some Responses to Dr. Behrends’s Question 


The article in our issue of March 11 by Dr. Behrends of Brooklyn, entitled Is It Only an Eddy, or Is It More? has called forth a 
number of replies from a wide extent of territory and from men of differing opinions. We publish some of these replies below, though 
limits of space have obliged us to condense several of them. Dr. Behrends’s article, it will be remembered, deprecated certain theological 
drifts which he judged to be gathering force within the denomination. The characteristics of this drift, he said, are as follows: ‘‘ The 
doctrine of the Trinity is reduced to a form of logic. The incarnation is so formulated as to reduce it to the pantheistic statement of a 
universal indwelling of God in all men. Inspiration is reduced to intuition. Atonement dwindles down into a rhetorical expression. 
Expiation and propitiation have become figures of speech. Our ranks seem to be honeycombed with universalism and annihilationism. 
The reality of the fall is boldly denied, and the most extreme doctrines of natural evolution are openly advocated in our pulpits. Sin 
is declared t> be only the remnant of our animal ancestry, which we are gradually sloughing off. The revolutionary theories of Wellhausen 


ar 


comment elsewhere editorially on these replies. 


e invested with infallible authority, and the narratives of the Old Testament are reduced to a mass of fables and forgeries.” We 





NEITHER EDDY NOR DRIFT, BUT CURRENT 

Dr. Behrends’s query doubtless does duty 
for other minds than his own, and will evoke 
many responses. Among them there should 
be an affirmation of the positive value resi- 
dent in the changed views. Some men are 
speaking in these new ways because they are 
firmly persuaded that the truths they seek to 
utter have asavor of life. Men holding views 
differing from the traditions of the past can 
hold them in a constructive spirit and in a 
form that seems to them spiritually fruitful. 

The doctrine of the trinity, instead of be- 
ing reduced to a form of logic, is having its 
truth delivered from the chain of formal logic 
that so long has bound it and is being histor- 
ically interpreted. The focal point of its 
truth is the personal life of God. The incar- 
nation, instead of being ‘‘ so formulated as to 
reduce it to the pantheistic statement of a 
universal in-dwelling of God in all men,”’ dis- 
cerns in Jesus Christ the clear consciousness 
of God’s personal indwelling, and on the 
basis of that demonstrated spiritual reality 
affirms the Christ life to be divinely proffered 
to all men. 

Regarding inspiration the present empha- 
sis is placed upon its inner nature. God di- 
rectly accredits himself to the human soul. 
Truth authenticated by his spirit is revela- 
tion. There is no sufficient canon of inspira- 
tion apart from spiritual intuition. The hope 
ofa wider and more pervasive inspiration in 
no way impugns the integrity of the inspira- 
tions already given, nor is the truth of the 
past strengthened by secluding it from the 
truth of the present. While believing that 
the “good old Book” will survive, we would 
have it survive on its merits and in the light 
of all the facts. A narrative may pass from 
the range of literal history into that of spirit- 
ual imagery and yet lose nothing of its moral 
import. Even fables are not necessarily lies. 
sop’s cunningly devised tale of the fox and 
grapes has been an enduring vehicle of truth. 

Atonement, instead of “dwindling down 
into a rhetorical expression,” is forfeiting, we 
believe, some tinges of Hebrew rhetoric and 
is yielding the spiritual image of that primal 
soul who first calmly dared to deem himself 
at one with God, who knew himself a son 
of God, who knew God to be his father, 
who knew life to be divine, and who hence 
knew this, his own life, to be the life. Christ 
Teveals an absolute congruity between the 
human and divine. We deem him really 
representative of life, and we summon our 
souls to verify his vital doctrine of spiritual 
sonship. 

“Expiation and propitiation” have always 
been “ figures of speech.”” These terms have 
been deeply dyed in the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and they carry in their train the entire 
Levitical law of sacrifice. Some dismiss them 
from ordinary usage as inadequate to convey 
the more personal truth of God’s relation to 
us in his sorrow at our sin and his yearning 
to forgive. The higher law of sacrifice is 
Written in the heart. We emphasize the pas- 
sage from formal Judaism to vital Christianity. 
We do not dismiss the historic connection or 
Violate the earlier truth, for we see the truth 
of primitive sacrifice and of external obla- 
tion taken up into the warmer, ultimate truth 
of a heart lovingly devoted to the will of God, 


and, since Christ stands for what is spiritually 
ultimate, no figures of speech can do more 
than hint the immediate relationship into 
which every soul must at length come who 
would verify the truth that isin him. We 
are striving to translate the figurative into 
its spiritual equivalent. 

‘The reality of the fall is boldly denied.” 
To read a fact of human nature against a 
background other than the customary one is 
not to deny it. The Hebrews were oppressed 
with the immediate fact of sin; they drew its 
outlines baldly against a pale blue sky of in 
nocence. It was achild’s sketch, but no one 
could mistake the fact it stood for. It wasa 
picturé of dramatic situation. Today the pic- 
ture is a portrait and the lines are those of 
character in the making. The contrast is 
within the man himself; every act casts its 
shadow or radiates its light; the possibilities 
of good and evil are inherent, and the enor- 
mity of sin increases with the light. Exceed- 
ing sinfulness we impute less to Adam than 
to the man who latest stood out for self against 
God. For aspiritual being to remain in ani- 
malism is sin. To say that sin is abnormal is 
to say that holiness is normal, and that man 
will not be fully man until he is Christlike; 
and to say that holiness is normal is to affirm 
that God is normal and spirituality construct- 
ive in his world. 

Nor is the doctrine of evolution destitute 
of spiritual significance. Evolution is not a 
metaphysical theory; it is a science of pro- 
cesses. Metaphysically it is dumb. It con- 
ditions one’s thought of God, but it does not 
determine it. It necessitates neither mate- 
rialism, agnosticism nor pantheism. It is not 
only compatible with spiritual theism, but is 
peculiarly suggestive of the mode of existence 
of an infinite personality. 

The good old gospel is showing its vitality 
in its hospitality and fitness to the modern 
Gentile world of scientific thought. There 
are those who believe that the changes in 
question are conducive to a revival of evan- 
gelical doctrine, as it lay in the mind of the 
founder of Christianity. Christianity spoke 
its truth in the fourth century in the language 
of that century, and it was the language of 
philosophy; today it must speak its truth in 
the tongue of the nineteenth century. We 
can keep faith with the historic past only by 
permitting the present to become historic. 
The form of truth must change with the ex- 
panding mind of man. 

Lexington. CHARLES F, CARTER. 


THE REAL QUESTION 


In the article in which the minister of our 
second largest Congregational church comes 
forward to defend the faith, and by implica- 
tion to attack Congregationalism, it will be 
noted that he announces his disapproval of 
‘elaborate creeds,” since they afford no se- 
curity to “‘ sound doctrine,” and because they 
are ‘‘ provocative of dissent.”” These state- 
ments, which would have grieved, if not 
alarmed, some ef the men who in recent years 
have been most concerned for sound doctrine, 
may possibly suggest an answer to the ques- 
tion, Is It Only an Eddy, or Is It More? 
For evidently we are all being borne along out 
of the region of the religion of dogma into that 
of the religion of spirit. New attitudes of 


mind toward the matters of our faith, as well 
as new statements concerning them, are evi- 
dence of this. Progress is inevitable wher- 
ever there is life, and we are heartily glad to 
think that the Congregational churches form 
a part of the current for whose flow the spirit 
of God furnishes the dynamic. De Quincey 
has said that “‘ Time must be given for the in- 
tellect to eddy about a truth and to appropri- 
ate its bearings.”” From this point of view, it 
is possible that what Dr. Behrends beholds is 
only the Congregational churches circling 
about and appropriating important truth. 
Certainly we may hope that they are not 
stranded in the stream where, with much bub- 
bling and seething, belated things are in fu- 
rious motion, but are making no advance- 
ment, 

But the real question asked in the article is 
not the one stated in the title. The real ques- 
tion may be thus stated. Are not the Congre- 
gational churches disloyal to Jesus Christ, 
and are they not therefore doomed to an early 
and inglorious grave? This is a serious ques- 
tion. Some persons will feel that it should 
be propounded only in view of weighty and 
undoubted reasons. We feel sure that such 
reasons do not exist. We know many of the 
younger Congregational ministers, and we be- 
lieve that they are loyal tothe Master. Their 
religious experience has been quickened and 
sustained through fellowship with Jesus, and 
his personality is of paramount importance to 
them. Their structure of faith rests prima- 
rily upon Christ, and not upon the Scripture 
or any creed. Such souls, secure in realized 
fellowship with God through Christ, can view 
without alarm the restatement of matters of 
religious experience, and are enabled .to meet 
the results of criticism always with equanim- 
ity and sometimes with thanksgiving. It is 
certainly a principle, if not the principle, of 
Congregationalism that the Spirit of Christ 
abides in the churches to give guidance, not 
only in matters of discipline, but also in mat- 
ters of doctrine. Good Congregationalists 
should not too readily abandon that position. 

We may be blinded by an inherited faith 
that harks back to four Puritan settlements, 
but we do not look for the sudden demise of 
Congregationalism. We are chagrined that 
there has been in our generation a recurring 
anxiety about the grave, but we would not 
have bands of mourners, either from our 
own or other denominations, go about the 
streets, lest their sorrow be premature. The 
principle of Congregationalism working in its 
history. has constrained many persons to be- 
lieve that our churches are peculiarly fitted 
to meet the difficulties and dangers of times of 
transition, and that our churches may well 
hope to be loyal both to a ‘‘ Lord of Life” and 
a “‘ Prince of Peace.” 

Some words taken from Dr. Dexter’s monu- 
mental work will clarify our intelligence, 
compose our hearts and fortify our wills: 


There are no outside legislations fencing 
Congregationalism absolutely in; no plat- 
forms holding it absolutely up to the exact 
level at which they were builded when built, 
no less, no more; no judicatories pledged to 
keep the tree trimmed to the exact pattern of 
the old time 7 forever lopping off all new 
growth; there is no strength of this kind in 
our system, none whatever, and the sooner 
we make up our minds to that fact, and govern 
ourselves accordingly, the better. No, our 
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government is not strong in externals. It 
just has God's indwelling to shape it, and 
God’s interworking to coutrol it.... Our 
danger then as Congregationalists is that, 
instead of trusting cur system, thoroughly 
familiarizing ourselves with it, and faithfully 
and fearlessly carrying it out, we shall 
afraid of that which is high and fears shall be 
in the way, aud the keepers of the house 
tremble, and the strong men bow themselves, 
and so the evil days come, and the years draw 
nigh when every man will say, ‘I have no 
pleasure in them.” 

Some of us are grieved and mortified that 
Dr. Behrends’s question should be pro- 
pounded. We would fain believe that it is 
due to a mood of disturbed temper, such as 
once came upon Elijah. We trust that the 
answer from the churches will be such as to 
convince Dr. Behrends that his perturbed 
spirit has been the victim of “ hallucination,” 
apd also such as to renew his confidence in 
his brethren and his faith in the future of 
Congregationalism. 


Portsmouth, N. H. Lucius H. THAYER. 


THE ‘‘ HISTORIC’? FAITH CAPABLE OF EN- 
LARGEMENT 


To me Dr. Behbrends’s article seems a some- 
what extreme, but very discriminating, state- 
ment of a movement to which no Congrega- 
tionalist can close his eyes. It is, however, 
greatly to be regretted that so representative 
a man should wholly ignore the fact that un- 
derneath this very movement may lie some 
valuable truth, some more perfect adjustment 
between our theology and God’s self-revela- 
tion in nature and history. It is to be re- 
gretted that he writes of “ the historic faith ”’ 
as if it were something fixed and definite, 
from which there could be no departure with- 
out loss. Is it true of Congregationalism, in 
any such sense as this, that “its past history 
is associated with the most vigorous defense 
of the historic faith”? Is it not rather true 
that, as today,so for many decades, no church 
in America has been more keenly alive to, or 
more conscientiously honest in, the discus- 
sion of the great questions of the faith? It 
is a serious charge that is made in Dr. Beh- 
rends’s article; but, while watching eagerly 
and speaking frankly, are we not bound to 
feel that our beloved Congregationalism may 
still be called to enlarge and adjust as well as 
to conserve “the historic faith,’? and that 
even aradical movement may rest upon or at 
least involve some thought of God for which 
the world is waiting? 

Burlington, Vt. P. M. SNYDER. 


NOT A RISING FLOOD 

I venture to give my opinion of the situa- 
tion. In addition to my Congregational pas- 
torate in Nashua, I have had intimate and 
sympathetic acquaintance with many Congre- 
gational ministers and laymen in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Colorado, Minnesota 
and Canada, and can fairly claim to speak 
from personal knowledge. 

The opinion which Dr. Behrends expresses 
with regard to the inefficiency of creeds, 
ecclesiastical censures, church courts and 
councils may be passed by with the single re- 
mark that he seems to advocate a return to 
that independency from which American 
Congregationalism emerged, and upon which, 
our English Congregational brethren being 
judges, it is an improvement. He believes 
‘‘in throwing the responsibility for ministe- 
rial doctrinal soundness upon the churches.” 
This throwing of responsibility upon the 
churches does not seem to mean much in the 
case of some prominent churches that need 
not be named, and in the case of many small 
and isolated congregations it is simply im- 
practicable. One cannot but regret that a 
man of such “light and leading” as Dr. 
Behrends undoubtedly is should put himself 
on record as determined not to sit as a mem- 
ber in any council, ‘‘no matter how serious 
the charge of heresy may be,’’ but so long as 
he does not believe in ecclesiastical censure 
he is certainly consistent in declining to be- 
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come a member of a council in a heresy case. 
But when he asserts, “‘ There is not a drop of 
ecclesiasticism in me,’’ we can only guess at 
his meaning. 

The all important matter is as to whether or 
not Dr. Behrends is correct in his estimate of 
the doctrinal position of Congiegationalism. 
His is a terrible indictment, and unfortu- 
nately Dr. Behrends recognizes no cure but 
‘free and frank discussion”’ and the action 
of individual churches. It is evident from 
the nature of the case that there is no ma- 
chinery which can supply statistical replies 
to these questions, but we can fall back on 
observation, experience and personal inter- 
course and acquaintance. It is also quite 
legitimate to take into consideration the tone 
of our religious press, our literature of the 
last ten years and the well-known character 
of the teaching in our colleges and seminaries. 
I think Dr. Behrends’s fears are groundless. 
There is no evidence of ‘‘a rising and de- 
structive flood.’’ Congregationalism is sound 
at the core. With all respect for Dr. Beh- 
rends’s earnestness, his slightly pessimistic 
article is to be regretted. It may stir up some 
needed fervor and some useful questionings, 
but is there not a danger that the pessimism 
of such a trusted leader as Dr. Behrends is 
may do more harm than the heresy of his 
neighbor, who is a free lance and not a leader? 

Halifax, N. 8S. J. S. Buack. 


HOSPITABLE TO THE NEW THOUGHT 


I do not agree that even the thought of the 
most advanced critic belittles or makes mean- 
ingless the old truths historically held by our 
churches. We need a grand stirring up in 
some of our ways of thinking and teaching. 
Take the Trinity, for instance; ask any Bible 
class to give their idea of the Trinity and you 
will find that they think God to be a supreme 
man sitting on a throne somewhere, that 
Christ is anotber man beside God and that 
the Holy Spirit is a man of all work going 
and coming at the command of his supe. 
riors. I have often questioned classes in that 
way, always to find that, reduced to every- 
day language, that was how they thought of 
the Trinity. Neither do I find “ univer- 
salism’”’ or “‘annihilationism’’ in the new 
thought, rather richness, grandeur, truth. I 
find a faith living, growing—a faith I can live 
and love and rejoice to preach to a world that 
has sinned and come short of the glory of God, 
yet with such marvelous possibilities by its 
very birthright. 

I know Dr. Behrends sounded his note of 
warning in love. I know there is a need of 
constructive teaching, of broad, upbuilding 
preaching, preaching that covers the whole 
of life, not plying the scalpel of anatomy or 
riding some hobby of single tax or socialism 
or prohibitionism or anything else to the ex- 
clusion of the widest, best use of the preach- 
er’s opportunity. We need a revival of evan- 
gelical doctrine—make it high as the exalted 
character of Jesus Christ, as wide as the in- 
finite possibilities inherent in the souls of 
men and as deep as the needs of any penitent 
soul, and let us not worry about the phrase- 
ology. 

Middleton, N. Y. J. A. NorRIs. 


THE WEST IS SOUND 

Speaking for Wisconsin, I answer, most em- 
phatically, it is only an eddy. It is true that 
a few of our ministers are ultra-liberal. But 
the great majority are conservative men, 
preaching evangelical doctrines and laboring 
earnestly for conversions. I do not mean to 
affirm that most of us believe just as men did 
one hundred years ago. Our ministers are 
not wholly ignorant of the work of the higher 
critics. There are many features of the new 
theology that are attractive to us. Most of 
the ultra-liberals among us are thoroughly im- 
bued with the evangelical spirit. Even they 
reveal a disposition to be more conservative 
in their expressions than formerly. The 
West, as a whole, is conservative in its theo- 
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logical views and loyal to evangelical doc. 
trines. I say this from a wide acquaintance 
with the region north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi. Experience shows that the 
old faith is effective in the work of converting 
men and building them up in Christian char. 
acter, whereas the ultra-liberal views are not 
serviceable in the practical work of the minis- 
ter of the gospel. In my opinion, we shall do 
well to push steadily forward with perfect 
confidence that evangelical religion is to char. 
acterize us as a denomination in the future ag 
in the past. It will only do harm to persecute 
our ultra-liberal brethren. Some of them 
ultimately will be reclaimed ; some will leave 
us for the ranks of the more liberal denoming- 
tions. 

Platteville, Wis. C. A. Wiaar, 


A DISHEARTENED CONNECTICUT PASTOR 


I wish I could feel that unbelief in evan. 
gelical doctrine is only an eddy in our body, 
For ten years I have painfully noticed the 
drift. A lady recently was speaking to me 
about it. She belonged to an old Congrega.- 
tional family, but was compelled to go to the 
Methodist church to get evangelical preach. 
ing. Our seminaries are largely to blame. 
We have made the Old Testament a book of 
cunningly devised fables. Our scholars and 
teachers. spread the dangerous error. To 
stand on plain evangelical ground is to be 
considered unprogressive. I find my own as- 
sociation largely against the personality of 
evil. I find fellow-ministers who are anni- 
hilationists, universalists. The fall is de- 
nied. There is no Biblical doctrine of sin 
and so no redemption. The tendency far and 
near is to substitute ethical teaching for 
Christian doctrine, reformation for regenera- 
tion. If Congregationalism comes to stand 
for unevangelical views our mission boards 
will run shorter yet of funds. The eddy isa 
drift. It does not seem right to hold on to 
evangelical terms when we deny their truth. 
For years I have noted the down grade. The 
pews are not to blame; itis the pulpit. Much 
of our trouble comes from admitting the im- 
proved hypothesis of evolution conceding so 
much. When the next generation get the 
logical outcome of these new revolutionary 
views it will be a case of Ichabod for us. 
Already in every place and church where I 
go I meet people who say they have lost their 
faith. I agree with Dr. Behrends that “our 
most imperative need is a revival of evan- 
gelical doctrine.” D. 


A PENNSYLVANIAN OPINION 


Working on a hard home missionary field I 
have not that time to devote to such Biblical 
research as I would like, but I have read Dr. 
Bebrends’s article with relish. Coming as it 
does from such a ripe and scholarly mind and 
a heart so filled with love for the Master's 
kingdom, I appreciate it the more. Yet I 
must confess that I cannot coincide with its 
pessimistic side. Much is true relative to the 
trend of modern thought. There is also a 
fearful possibility that the scholars devote 
more time to the cold dissection of the Scrip- 
tures than to the heart life of its truths. Less 
of the modern scholasticism in our pulpits 
and more of the Puritanic fire would be 4 
healthy improvement to the life of our 
churches. People do not come for a cold, 
logical dissection of the Scriptures, but for 
warm life truths to help them live better. I 
know that a whole system can be revoiution- 
ized by one man, but even then it may be 4 
signal failare. We need all the learning wé 
can have in this advanced age, but we also 
need a warm gospel—not a vagueness, but 4 
reality. I judge that I stand in with the rank 
and file of the Congregational ministry whe? 
I say, Fear not, Brother Behrends, it’s only a0 
eddy! Mac. 


TIRED OF NEGATIVES 


Dr. Behrends voices the prevailing senti- 
ment of the pastors and churches in Pennsyl- 
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vyania, as far as I can see. It is full time to 
get out of the fog and preach a clear, positive 
gospel. There is no objection to a revision or 
rearrangement of theological doctrines, and 
new methods of their presentation and any 
changes in accent and emphasis upon them. 
But there is a mighty uprising against a “ new 
gospel” which is an old falsehood. We are 
tired of negations and efforts to do away with 
the offense ef the cross, and to eliminate the 
supernatural from the Bible. We are but 
feeble folk and therefore the high hills are 
our refuge. 

Forest City, Pa. J. G. Evans. 
AN UNTERRIFIED HOME: MISSIONARY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 
In the central West, south of the parallels of 
New England Congregational immigration, 
we have Christianity—-the old Book and the 
old gospel—without much Congregationalism. 
It has never been ‘‘ swamped,” because it has 
never been a large element to be counted 
with. We have therefore unqualified belief in 
the Trinity without the form of logic. We have 
belief in the incarnation not troubled by the 
“ pantheistic statement of a universal indwell- 
ing of God in all men.”” We have downright 
belief in inspiration, without reference to “ in- 
tuition.’ The atonement remains un-“ dwin- 
dled’? by rhetorical expression. Expiation 
and propitiation are believed in though little 
is known about “figures of speech.”” There 
are no believers in ‘‘ universalism ” and “‘an- 
nihilationism,” but the old-fashioned opposite 
views are preached with pungency. Here the 
reality of ‘‘the fall” is insisted upon and 
lived up to, and evolution is ‘‘openly”’ de- 
nied. Sin has no relation to animal ances- 
try; we are not “‘ gradually sloughing it off.’’ 
“Wellhausen’s” theories have no authority, 
and the narratives of the Old Testament are 

believed explicitly and implicitly. 

Happy people! No Brooklyn eddies to dis- 
turb our homes of faith. In reply to the old 
question, ‘‘ What lack we yet?’ Dr. Beh- 
rends would reply from submerged Brooklyn, 
“Nothing.” Yet afew important facts have 
been noticed by the Congregationalists able to 
observe and judge of the actual relative supe- 
riority of this ideal state of things, as com- 
pared to those communities where Congrega- 
tionalism is floundering around yet. 

First, there is an undue and noxious growth 
of small sects, divided and subdivided on lit 
eral interpretations of the Bible. Second, 
these competitive and warring sects often put 
& premium on ignorance and in manifold ways 
disintegrate the natural and acquired social 
bonds. Third, the suppression of the ideal of 
“the intelligence of the faith’’ causes an a!- 
most uviversal resort to ‘‘ emotionalism” to 
gain adherents, which in its development 
combines with prejudices which are bitter 
and both general and local, and always divi- 
sive and demoralizing. Fourth, there is too 
much in evidence a divorce between religion 
and morality, between creed and life, and 
there is apparent to a considerable degree a 
lack of the supremacy of conscience in the 
moral life of men. Society as a rule does not 
approach in ethical power and purity the New 
England ideal, and the average of personality 
and character is not high 

Despite the fact that we quite measure doc- 
trinally up to the lofty “historic ideals” in 
our non-Congregational community, we Con- 
stegationalists continue to believe in our mis- 
sion. We make bold strenuously to introduce 
very virile Congregationalism into this par- 
adise of orthodoxy, and we have based our 
efforts on three great elements of Congrega- 
tionalism, the possession of which is to our 
winds the chief distinguishing glory of our de- 
tomination and its chief call to larger service. 

First and foremost we contend for the in- 
telligence of the faith, for the alliance of the 
intellect with the truth. We hold that the 
teal énemy of a living Christianity is the tra- 
ditionalist, who would stagnate around dead 
forms—ritual, emotional or intellectual. We 
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are confident of the power of the Congrega- 
tional spirit to break down sectarian rivalries 
and walls of cleavage between Christians. We 
really hope it will not be finally ‘swamped ”’ 
until it has taught the lesson which always 
accompanies its introduction of the intelli- 
gence of the spiritual life, that ‘‘ the essential 
things of the Spirit” are not sectarian shibbo- 
leths and crass Biblical interpretations. Con- 
gregationalism destroys the caste principle 
which flourishes under the formal and tradi- 
tional faiths and the ignorance and, pride 
which these faiths engender, and it gives the 
opportunity for the movement of mind in all 
directions. 
Iadianapolis. E, D. Curtis. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE LOOK 


I write from the standpoint of a young man 
just entering the ministry. Less than a year 
ago I graduated from one of our well-known 
seminaries. While in the seminary I looked 
to my instructors for guidance in matters of 
doctrine and criticism. Now I am far from 
the seminary’s instruction, and actively en- 
gaged in preaching, as near as I know how, 
the gospel. Like every honest student I seek 
not only to discover for myself the truth con- 
tained in ‘‘God’s Word,” but try also to dis- 
cern the signs of the times. 

I have watched carefully the tendency of 
present day preaching, especially in Congre- 
gational pulpits, and so far as I have been 
able to discover the tendency is toward de- 
struction, rather than construction, in mat- 
ters of criticism and of doctrine. Those who 
would deal with these questions from the 
conservative and constructive side seem to 
follow, as Dr. Behrends says, the ‘‘ Let alone 
policy.”” Now what I wish to know is, te 
whom shall we who are just entering the 
ministry and wish to know and preach the 
truth look, if not to the scholars of our own 
denomination? And if we find all, or nearly 
all, of those who have anything to say upon 
these difficult questions speak from a liberal 
standpoiat, and if we find that their conclu- 
sions are not challenged, sball we not con- 
clude that ‘‘ silence gives consent ”’ ? 

I am persuaded that the leaders of our de- 
nomination have a great responsibility resting 
upon them. Dr. Lyman Abbott is read far 
and wide, but no one reads with more enthu- 
siasm his writings than our theological stu- 
dents. If his theories are not correct, why, 
for the sake of truth, does not some scholar 
explode them? Dr. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity has overturned many preconceived 
opinions, especially among the young men; if 
he is not right in his conclusions, why does 
not some scholar of equal prominence reply 
to him? 

To whom shall we look? I hear some one 
reply: ‘‘Look to Jesus. He is ‘the author 
and finisher of our faith.’”’ Yes! But what 
am I to preach concerning him? And how 
am I to interpret his teachings? ‘' Preach 
Christ and him crucified.” Yes! But how 
am I to view “ the incarnation,” ‘‘ atonement,” 
‘‘expiation” ? And what am I to say about 
‘‘ sin,” “ the fall,” ‘‘ the Scriptures ” ? 

To one who wishes to know and preach the 
truth and nothing but the truth these are per- 
plexing times. No one would advise us to 
disregard these questions altogether. We 
cannot let them alone, they must be met and 
settled in our own minds at least. 

We preach “ Christ and him crucified,” but 
we must also be ready to give to every man 
that asketh usa reason for the faith within us. 
We are not in great danger of losing our own 
personal faith, but we are in great danger of 
losing our power as preachers of righteous- 
ness. Unless we can have a positive gospel to 
proclaim we shall become powerless. If our 
learned doetors, some by positive statements, 
some by silence, reduce the Scriptures “‘ to a 
mass of fables and forgeries,’ where is our 
message? To whom skall we loek but to the 
leaders in our own denomination? 

East Fairfield, Vt. Cc. E. Haywarp. 
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A LAYMAN’s VIEW OF IT 


See how slow the church was to accept the 
teachings of astronomy and geology, and how 
many men were considered infidels because 
they did not accept the real or apparent teach- 
ings of Scripture on certain points. Now 
those who believe in evolution are looked upon 
suspiciously, and the results of Biblical criti- 
cism are rejected by many because they seem 
to conflict with Christ’s teachings or inferences 
which may be drawn from his words. 

Why not trust the common sense of the peo- 
ple? They are intelligent enough in New 
England to be told what scholars discover. 
Take the accounts of creation in Genesis and 
compare them with each other and with the 
teachings of geology, and although the story 
of creation is grandly told and would seem to 
have come from an inspired mind, is there not 
mixed with it some things that seem highly 
improbable ?—such as the making of Eve from 
one of Adam’s ribs, and the naming of all the 
beasts and birds as the Lord brought them to 
Adam for him to name. And then to come 
down to New Testament times, is it not a fact 
that where two or three of the evangelists 
report the same incident that they do it in 
different language and that it varies a good 
deal, as it wouldif they had not been inspired ? 

I believe in inspiration in the sense of an in- 
fluence from God which gave these. men a 
greater spiritual insight than they would 
otherwise have had, but I judge from the 
Scriptures that the Holy Spirit was with them 
as a constant presence and that when they 
were speaking, either about spiritual or ordi- 
nary matters, they were as really under divine 
guidance as when writing. Is not the phrase, 
‘the Scriptures contain the Word of God,’’ 
really more appropriate than to say the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God? If that phrase 
were more in use would it not tend to keep 
before the minds of men the fact that the Bible 
is a mixture of the human and the divine? 

How foolish to insist on it that ministers 
must not express their own opinions. If they 
are not allowed to people will think they do 
not believe what they preach, and are preach- 
ing as they do because they think they ougbt 
to and not because it is a matter of personal 
conviction. If the churches would only admit 
that very likely the scholars are correct in 
their conclusions and let it go as not of supreme 
importance, it seems to me it would be wiser 
than to wait until they are made to appear 
ridiculous by endeavoring to hold ground 
which they long ago lost all title to. 

Why not insist only on faith in the divinity 
and authority of Christ and preach repentance 
and a holy life of obedience to his moral 
teachings, and let each one have great liberty 
of opinion? 

Derby, Ct. w. 8S. B 

a ee ae 

The claim of scientific Bible study to a 
place in the college curriculum is recognized 
at Wells College at Aurora, N. Y., in the in- 
stitution of a department of Biblical litera- 
ture, now in its second year, under the care 
of a specialist, Prof. Dean A. Walker, a grad- 
uate of Yale Divinity School and of the Sem- 
itic department of the University of Chicago, 
and for three years a resident of Syria. Four 
courses are offered this year—for Freshmen on 
The Life of Christ; for Sophomores on Hebrew 
History ; for Juniors on Old Testament Proph- 
ecy and for Seniors on The Founding of the 
Christian Church. This Bible study is re- 
quired in Freshman and Sophomore years. 
In each course one hour a week throughout 
the year is given to recitations or lectures, for 
which the same amount and quality of prep- 
aration is required of the student as in any 
other study. The department library num- 
bers over 250 well-selected volumes. The lec- 
ture-room is equipped with a fine copy of the 
large raised map of Palestine of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and a set of fifteen wall 
maps; and the studies are further illustrated 
by 100 of Bon Fils’s and Dumas’s photograpbs 
of Syrian scenes and by Palestinian specimens. 
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A New Declaration of Independence 

Sunday is the time for the proclamation of 
‘* new departures” in Chicago. Last Sunday 
several hundred unemployed people met in a 
West Side hall and, after discussing the 
wrongs from which they are suffering, drew 
up an indictment against ‘‘ King Plutocracy,” 
and then declared their purpose of shaking 
off his yoke. Some of the specific charges 
against the king are: ‘‘ He has substituted 
government by injunction for trial by jury.”’ 
“« He has subordinated natural to vested rights 
and makes property of more account than hu- 
man life.” ‘‘He has imposed taxes without 
our consent—viz., the coal tax, the sugar tax, 
the coal-oil tax, the flour tax and a hun- 
dred others.”’ ‘‘ He has monopolized all the 
channels of labor and made machinery a 
competitor of men.” ‘‘He has maintained 
standing armies for the protection of himself 
and his favorites and the oppression of the 
people.” Resolutions were passed disapprov- 
ing the proposal that the poor should till 
vacant city lots, and affirming that all these 
‘* panaceas are unworthy American free men 
and an insult to the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century.” They therefore call upon 
the unemployed of the country to organize 
for such a change as will overturn completely 
the political and industrial conditions “‘ that 
have fostered and made possible millionaires 
and paupers, palaces and prisons, churches 
and poorhouses.” But the resolution which 
indicates most clearly the spirit of the meet- 
ing was one which, during the struggle for the 
overthrow of the present social organization, 
demands that “all laws for the collection of 
debts of any kind be repealed, as this alone 
can save the mortgaged victim from the ra- 
pacious clutch of the usurer, the manufacturer 
from his moneyed master, the tradesman from 
his commercial owner and the tenant from his 
landlord.” 

A meeting like this is of importance only as 
asign of the times. It shows what sort of peo- 
ple those are among whom we are living, the 
kind of thoughts they are cherishing and the 
plans they are forming for the overthrow of 
society. It is out of such crowds as these 
that the commune comes, and with a recklees 
and able leader it may suddenly reappear. 
Some leaders of the movements against the 
present social order are boldly asserting their 
belief in ‘the collective ownership of prop- 
erty,’ and in the consequent abolition of the 
right of private property, and are thus en- 
couraging the needy classes, who will always 
exist, no matter what be the social conditions 
in which one may live, in the bitter feeling 
they cherish against those whose industry, 
foresight and economy have made them 
wealthy, and in the plans they are forming to 
set at naught present laws and relieve them- 
selves of financial obligation toward those 
who are better off than they are. 

Another sign of the times may be seen very 
clearly in the position taken by Mr. Carter 
Harrison, one of the candidates for mayor. 
He appeals to the discontented classes, prom- 
ises to set aside all civil service laws, to turn 
out of office every man who is not a Demo- 
crat, to find places for the so-called “ ward 
heelers,’’ to overthrow all Puritanic legisla- 
tion—in short, to introduce an era of munici- 
pal reform during which every one may be a 
law unto himself. The only persons whosé 
rights are not to be respected are those who 
wish to see our city government conducted on 
a basis of righteousness. With three candi- 
dates against him in the field, Mr. Harrison’s 
chances of election are far better than the 
real friends of the city wish they were. Mr. 
Hessing’s resignation as postmaster in order 
that he may give his whole time to the can- 
vass for an election adds to the complication 
of the problem, and clouds somewhat the 
prospect of Judge Sears’s triumph. 
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Pessimism to the Front 

Those who are wont to look on the ‘dark 
side’’ of things are encouraged in their habit 
by the condition of the present canvass for the 
control of the city, by the arguments which 
some of the candidates for office are putting 
forth, as well as by the large number of per- 
sons who approvethem. They are encouraged 
in their belief that the world is rapidly be. 
coming worse by attempts to secure legislation 
which will perpetuate the power of holders of 
valuable franchises for half a century, by the 
concentration of great lines of business in a 
few hands, and by what they are pleased to 
call the general indifference of the pubiic to 
these wrongs. 


The Brighter Side 

Pessimists forget that the Common Council 
has just passed an order requiring the elevation 
of railroad tracks at a point where it has been 
next to impossible to secure such harmony of 
interests as to bring this about; that a mag- 
nificent building for a public library, whose 
daily circulation is larger than that of any 
other library in the world, is approaching com- 
pletion; that in a few days the Crerar Scien- 
tific Library will be open to all, whether rich 
or poor; that such institutions as the Newberry 
Library, the Histurical Society, the Academy 
of Sciences, the Art Institute, the Lewis In- 
stitute, and a fine system of public schools are 
furnishing all our people with opportunities 
for education and personal improvement 
which, a few years since, were enjoyed no- 
where in the world. It is also forgotten, not- 
withstanding the attacks which are made on 
the churches, and the assertion of a growing 
cleavage between them and the working men, 
that these churches have never been better 
attended than they are now, that our smaller 
churches, which depend for their support al- 
most entirely upon working men, were never 
80 prosperous as they have been the past win- 
ter, and that on the whole the church has 
never been more anxious than she now is to 
give the gospel to all who are willing to hear 
it. 

Plans for Revival Work 

A building called The Ark was put up in 
Ravenswood last Saturday, for the use of the 
Rev. W. B. Williams, an evangelist, who has 
been successful in the South. He is a mem: 
ber of the United Presbyterian Church. The 
site was selected Friday, the contracts let and 
the first loads of timber drawn early Saturday, 
By midnight the structure was ready for oc- 
cupation. It will seat three thousand people. 
It has no floor. The roof is made of boards 
and tarred paper. Building paper has been 
hung up at the sides to keep out the cold, and 
the interior has been decorated with flags and 
flowers. There was a good attendance at the 
dedication Sunday, in which most of the min- 
isters in Ravenswood participated. The meet- 
ings have begun well. 

The Auditorium has been secured for Mr. 
Moody March 30 and 31 and April 1 and 2. 
He will hold two services each day. His pur- 
pose is to rouse the churches rather than to 
reach those who seldom attend church. There 
is a reasonable fear lest ministers and busy 
laymen find it difficult to attend these meet- 
ings, held, as these are to be, during the day, 
or be able to do much more than indicate 
their interest in them by having meetings 
in their own churches in the evening. Mr. 
Moody has always been a favorite in Chicago 
and will no doubt attract large audiences. 
Of his sincerity no one can doubt, however 
much one may regret his recent return to his 
old habit of criticising the ministers, some of 
them his oldest and best friends. 


Calis 

Rev. George H. Kemp, recently of May- 
wood, one of our suburbs, has been invited to 
the pastorate of the Green Street Church and 
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will probably accept, although he had preyi-. 
ously been called to the Rhinelander church 
in Wisconsin. The Green Street Church re. 
quires hard and persistent work, but in time 
will undoubtedly become strong and flourish. 
ing. The many friends of Dr. J. H. Barrows 
will be glad to learn that, while giving no an. 
swer to the call of the Kenwood Presbyterian 
Church, he has written the session that he 
will supply its pulpit for a time, and thus 
contribute his influence to secure its rapid 
growth. Dr. Barrows, it will be remembered, 
holds a professorship in the University of Chi- 
cago. His first appearance in the eity will be 
Sunday evening, May 23, in the university, 
where he will give the students some account 
of his experiences in India. 


John Fiske in Chicago 

Tuesday evening this eminent historian gave 
one of his characteristic and instructive lec. 
tures to a picked audience gathered in the 
hospitable rooms of the Historical Society, 
It was on social life and customs in the Old 
Dominion. Mr. Fiske has given several lec- 
tures during his stay in the city. He is al. 
ways a welcome visitor, and no matter when 
he comes, or upon what particular period of 
American history he chooses to speak, he is 
sure of an appreciative hearing. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The meeting Monday morning was a sad 
one, for the report was brought to it of the 
death of Dr. Wells. The paper was upon 
theological education in Oxford, and was read 
by Rev. W. H. Day of Aurora. It was full of 
personal reminiscences aud deeply interest- 
ing. The next meeting is to be devoted to 
missions. Several persons outside the denom- 
ination have been invited to speak. 


The Co-operating Committee of the Interior 

In common with other friends of the Amer- 
ican Board the members of this committee are 
very much pained over the continued shrink- 
age in the receipts from month to month. 
They are studying the problem of the possi- 
ble increase in the gifts from the Interior, 
and are doing all they can to aid Secretary 
Hitchcock in his appeals. They view almost 
with consternation the multiplication of the 
number of objects which are presented to our 
churches, and the consequent weakening of 
interest in the work of the Board. In addi- 
tion to reaching non-contributing churches 
the question is pressing upon the committee 
as to the means it may use to enable stronger 
churches to look at the problem in its true 
light, and while giving generously to objects 
at home refuse to diminish in any way the 
necessary gifts to immense work which they 
have been carrying on in foreign lands. At 
a recent session our committee was exceed- 
ingly glad to welcome Mr. Cobb of Newton, a 
member of the Boston committee, and avail 
itself of his experience and advice. While the 
difficulty of the problem is fully realized, it is 
yet the feeling here that in some way it will 
be satisfactorily solved and the needed funds 
obtained. 

Chicago, March 20. 


FRANELIN. 





In a section of Missouri not far from one 
hundred miles square, where many of the 
public schools are closed for six months of 
the year, Iberia Academy is the only institu- 
tion of its kind doing effective work. The 
principal, G. Byron Smith, is also pastor of the 
Congregational church. There are now sixty- 
five pupils in attendance. This number 
will be increased in the spring term by twenty 
or more teachers from the public schools in 
the surrounding territory. The graduates of 
this academy, which was established in 1890, 
are already giving a good account of them- 
selves at Drury, at the State medical college 
and elsewhere. 
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The Home 
THE OUP OF TEARS 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH 





“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?” 
No letter lay beside it, no messenger did say 
Who sent the somber token that on my threshold 
lay. 
Acypress wreath drooped from it, my soul grew sick 
with fears, 
for well I knew its meaning, it was the cup of tears. 


I gazed into the chalice and saw, with lips of snow, 

As ina prophet’s vision, the sad years come and go; 

I felt the thirst and longing, and the burning pain 
that sears 

The eyelids of those mortals who drink the cup of 
tears. 


{ stooped and read éach symbol etched on its heavy 
brim; 

I scanned the thorny pattern that wreathed the 
cruel rim ; 

There was tbe torch inverted, and there the lonely 
years 

Were carved in gloomy pictures upon my cup of 
tears. 


{ pushed the goblet from me, and in my anguish 
said, 

“f cannot drink the potion, O, give me back my 
dead! 

Thou who art all compassion, whose name my soul 
reveres, 

Give back the eyes I long for, and take this cup of 
tears!’’ 


Then spake a voice beside me, ‘‘ My child! it may 
not be. 

Canst thou not trust thy Father to pour a draught 
for thee? 

Believe that all is wisdom which mystery appears, 

And drink with lifted forehead thy sacred cup of 
tears” 

And then the Presence vanished, without adieu or 
sign, 

To carry cups of sorrow to other lives like mine. 

0 God, be very pitiful to whom this Presence nears! 

And help us to be loving who drink the cup of tears. 


_—_—S 


ART AND RELIGION 


To those to whom, as they read the arti- 
cles by Miss Hurll, there comes the haunting 
thought, so often cherished by the Puritans 
of old, ‘*Can a love of the sensuous and 
beautiful in mature be harbored and fed by 
one who is called to be spiritually-minded?” 
perhaps the following narrative, taken from 
the memoir of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps by 
her husband, Prof. Austin Phelps, may 
prove helpful. 

The daughter of Prof. Moses Stuart of 
Andover Theological Seminary, and reared 
in a faith so simple and august that she 
could say, “‘If he has not saved me, then 
this too I know is just, and God’s decree 
I would not change,”’ she early developed 
4 passionate attachment for art and litera- 
ture, a passion which lasted until she lay 
on her dying bed, for even there she re- 
quested that her daughter, since so famous, 
should be instructed in the fine arts. 

But when she passed through the testing 
process of invalidism quite early in life, she 
faced and settled some of the problems of 
life and thought which sooner or later every 
intelligent being must face, and among 
them was the question formulated above. 

The first ‘rude instinct”? of her nature 
denied any place to the ssthetic or the 
gratification of the senses. “Life... was 
? passage through a great emergency.” 

It should leave no heart for the enjoy- 
ment of images of beauty or sounds of 
sweet melody.’? She thought she had no 
right to employ her time or talents in any- 
thing that was not useful. But let her tell 
her own story, as revealed in a letter written 
many years afterward to a young friend fac- 
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ing the same problem and enduring the 
same affliction: 


What good did painting do? or music? or 
poetry ? or a thousand things I loved? None, 
that I could see. So I condemned them all. 
I took up philosophy and studied and wrote 
prose and sewed and what not. My days 
were all given up to the “ solid and useful,” 
as the world would say. I felt, as every one 
feels, a sort of happiness in making a sacrifice 
with a good motive. This sustained me at 
times ; and the regularity of my employments 
did more. Yet Iwas not happy. My soul did 
thirst for the beautiful and the true. Sup- 
pressed longings and unsatisfied tastes and 
despised capacities at length took their re- 
venge. They fretted and chafed and wore 
upon the delicate framework that inclosed 
them until it gave way. Then followed four 
long, dreary years... . If I was a Christian 
then, I certainly was nota happy one. I was 
a burden to myself and others. My mind be- 
came morbid. ... It was along process and 
a troubled one; but I learned at last to be 
happy as God would have me be. I found 
out that he who made me knew better than I 
what he made me for, and that he had not 
given me tastes and inclinations and talents, 
all in themselves innecent, to be suppressed 
and to have others substituted for them. I 
‘* turned over a new leaf”’; I did it with trem- 
bling, but I did it. And now I follow all my 
natural tastes, so far as they are in themselves 
harmless. I do not hesitate to gratify them, 
so far as I can, aiming only at a right regula- 
tion of them by the principles of the gospel, 
and trying to feel that they and I belong to 
him who gave them. If the bringing to per- 
fection the nature which he gave me does not 
sooner or later fit me for my highest useful- 
ness to others, it must be because I am not 
sincere in my entire consecration of it to him. 
Well, what is the result? bey & from the 
very first half hour in which [ broke down 
the barriers of my old system and took up my 
pencil I said, ‘‘ Good-by to doctors.” I have 
been happier, I have been better every way. 
I can now often bring to the altar—O, how 
much oftener than in days of yore—the offer- 
ing ofa grateful, cheerful, satisfied heart. I 
do not find in the Scriptures any jarring with 
my present view of my duties in life. And I 
am taught by the beauty of morning and even- 
ing clouds, by the sunshine and the rainbow, 
and the singing of birds, and the sweet breath 
of flowers, that a cultivation of our tastes for 
the beautiful in his works and ways sweetens 
life and refines the heart and makes it easier 
for us to be holy. You will find some good- 
ness in the hovel where there are flower vines 
at the window. ... But it is time my strain 
was over. 


It is most interesting to learn that once 
she came to see the compatibility of piety 
and the love of beauty, the reasonableness 
of devoutness wedded to taste, she set to 
work studying the Bible as never before, 
particularly noting and dwelling upon all 
those scenes which seemed to her worthy 
subjects of the artist’s skill in reproducing. 
Thus, to quote Professor Phelps, ‘‘ she asso- 
ciated her taste for the arts with her love 
of God’s Word, and rendered each in turn 
the handmaid of the other.”’ And this is 
precisely what Miss Hurll and so many 
others are doing today, with a wealth of ap- 
paratus at their disposal which Mrs. Phelps 
dreamed not of. 





DIET IN OLD AGE 


BY MARY E. GREEN, M. D. 


‘¢‘He who would pass the latter part of 
his life with honor and decency must, when 
he is young, consider that he shall one day 
be old and remember, when he is old, that 
he’ has once been young.’’ From childhood 
to manhood we mature and develop in 
strength and mental activity; from man- 
hood to old age we decline. Whether this 
latter stage be slow or rapid depends largely 
upon the early life—what it has been and 
how the system has been nourished. Every 
organized body depends upon food for its 
maintenance and for the successive change 
of its tissues. In youth the food is espe- 
cially required to build up and repair waste 
tissaes. This continues until the prime of 
life, after which the powers become enfee- 
bled through the destructive process which 
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is constantly going on, and finally comes 
the diminution of muscular power, owing 
to the inability of the cells to renew mus- 
cular tissue. 

This degeneration takes place in all or- 
ganus of the body and throughout the entire 
system—the eye loses its power, the teeth 
become poor, the heart’s action is enfee- 
bled, the arteries lose their power of resist- 
ance—hence the circulation is poor, di- 
gestion is imperfect, the excretory organs 
are no longer able to do their accustomed 
work. It is plain, therefore, that no one 
thing is of more importance than the diet 
for elderly people. All food must be easy 
of digestion—enough to support life without 
overtaxing the system in the process of 
assimilation. 

There is in the majority of people a ten- 
dency to obesity after middle life, and all 
food which has a tendency to increase fat, 
such as those containing a large amount of 
starch and sugar, should be sparingly used. 
Likewise an excess of food containing a 
large quantity of protein or nitrogenous 
matter should be avoided, as it is too stim- 
ulating and, if persisted in, endangers the 
blood vessels, a danger which increases 
with declining years. It is thus that high 
living in old age so frequently results in 
apoplexy. 

Both the quality and quantity of food 
must be guarded. It is not the quantity 
which nourishes the body, only that which 
is digested. An insufficient supply is less 
dangerous than an over-supply. No defi- 
nite rule can be laid down as to the amount 
to be eaten; it is unfortunate perhaps that 
the human family is not controlled by the 
instinct which guides the animal creation, 
which rarely leads them astray. Man, how- 
ever, is the victim of morbid appetite, which 
often craves more than the system can 
assimilate, There is an old maxim, “If 
health be your object, rise from the table 
before your appetite is sated.” 

The following rules are to be observed: 

1. Remember that old age is the second 
childhood, and that all food should be plain 
and taken at regular intervals. 

2, Eat with moderation, masticating all 
food well. 

3. Avoid food which has stimulating prop- 
erties. 

4, Abstain from the use of all liquor and 
strong tea and coffee. 

The following may serve to show what 
the diet should consist of for the twenty- 
four hours. Of course this may be varied 
from day to day, by taking from and adding 
to it other things of equal nutritive value. 

Breakfast: fruit, some cooked cereal, toast, 
acup of hot milk—if tea or coffee are used 
they should be weak, with plenty of milk. 

Dinner: some light soup—if meat is taken 
it should be such as mutton, chicken, or 
prime beef, the white-meated fish—bread 
and butter, a vegetable salad, with fruit or 
some light pudding. 

Supper: milk, with bread and butter, or 
toast, custard, blanc-mange or tapioca pud- 
ding cooked with fruit. 

In two instances friends of mine who 
lived to be over ninety years of age reduced 
their diet the last fifteen years of their life 
to milk, bread and butter, and fruit, usually 
apples, which were always cooked. They 
retained their powers, both physically and 
mentally to a remarkable degree, and one 
of them used to tell me that if he had 
adapted his food to the requirements of his 
system as carefully in early life he could 
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have passed the century mark with the 


vigor of middle life. 
eS —— 


QUEEN VIOTORIA 


FROM THE CRADLE TO THE CROWN 
BY JANET SANDERSON 


‘‘ England’s little Mayflower,” Victoria 
was called, for she was born in the month 
of May, 1819. The mother and baby were 
always together. As soon as the child 
could sit alone she took her dinners on a 
small table by her mother’s side, and she 
slept in a little bed by her mother’s all the 
years of her childhood. 

‘‘Dear Boppy,” the nurse, was also assid- 
uous in the care of her royal charge who, 
at five years of age, is described as a fair, 
lovely child with soft hair, frank blue eyes 
and a countenance which bespeaks perfect 
health and good temper. Many were the 
romps Victoria and ‘‘dear Boppy’’ had 
about her palace home in the Kensington 
Gardens, and here she used to ride a don- 
key gayly decked out with blue ribbons, 
calling out to the passers-by a cheery 
‘*Good morning.’’ At Malvern she is re 
membered as a youthful romp who de- 
lighted in climbing trees and walls, and at 
Tunbridge Wells the eld people still tell of 
how Victoria rode her donkey a: a free 
canter along the lanes and over the downs. 

Lord Albermarle, in his autobiography, 
gives a pretty picture in telling how he 
watched the movements of the bright, 
pretty child, dressed in a white cotton suit 
and a large straw hat, engaged in watering 
the plants under the window of the palace, 
from which he looked down upon her. ‘It 
was amusing,’’ he says, ‘‘tosee how impar- 
tially she divided the contents of the water- 
ing pot between the flowers and her own 
little feet.’ A year later Walter Scott 
wrote in his diary, *‘ Dinoed with the Duchess 
of Kent and presented to the little Victoria, 
heir apparent to the crown. This little 
lady is educated with much care and 
watched so closely that no busy maid has 
a moment to whisper ‘ You are heir of Eng- 
land.’ I suspect if we could dissect the 
little heart we should find some bird of the 
air had carried the matter.’’ One day, as 
she was reading how Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, introduced her sons to the 
first of Roman ladies with the words, 
‘‘These are my jewels,” she amused her 
teacher by pausing, then said, ‘‘She should 
have said, ‘ These are my cornelians.’.” 

Like other girls Victoria had her dolls, 
which she liked best of all her toys, and 
many were the hours that this royal child 
spent in dressing them to represent prom- 
inent persons; ard like other girls, she too 
sometimes found the study hours long and 
practicing tedious. Once she was so care 
less during a music lesson that she pro- 
voked her teacher to saying there was no 
royal road by which she could become mis- 
tress of the piano. Then the future queen 
slipped from her seat, closed and locked 
the piano, skipped away with the key in 
her hand, saying, ‘‘ You see there is a royal 
road by which I can make myself mistress 
of the piano.” 

She must have been a clever child, for her 
grandmother wrote, just after Victoria had 
visited her uncle, George I1V., who was 
delighted with her charming manners: 
‘The little monkey must have pleased and 
amused him, she is such a pretty, clever 
child.’’ 

Her education went steadily on. Great 
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attention was paid to faithfulness in the 
little duties of life and rectitude in the 
smallest details was enforced. She was 
drilled in economy and had her allowance 
money, and she was expected to make it 
suffice. Many a time we find she had the 
moral courage to say, ‘‘ No, I can't afford it.”’ 

The best of teachers and the constant 
companionship of a noble mother developed 
the mind and formed the character of the 
future queen. She was taught all that be- 
fitted her station, and had a wide knowl- 
edge of history and the Bible, law, politics, 
modern languages, classics, painting and 
music. She excelled in archery, and to all 
these were added a natural courage, mod- 
esty, simplicity and candor. 

It would seem that a special providence 
watched over this royal child, for we so 
often read of the many dangers from which 
her life had bsea almost miraculously 
preserved. When she was thirteen years 
old a magnificent ball was given in her 
honor to which all the children of the 
nobility were invited, and it is said that she 
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charmed everybody by her sweet, childish 
dignity. 

It must have been an especially eventful 
day in her life when her confirmation took 
place at sixteen years of age, for she knew 
and realized the great destiny before her, 
and during the archbishop’s tender and 
solemn address in which he spoke of duties 
attaching to a princess of her high degree, 
and only by the help of the Almighty Ruler 
of the universe could she hope to discharge 
them, she was so deeply moved that she laid 
her head upon her mother’s breast and 
sobbed aloud. 

There were many suitors for the hand of 
the royal maiden, but her heart went out to 
none till her destined prince appeared when 
she was seventeen years old, when the two, 
Prince Albert and Princess Victoria, who 
were to be eternally united, met for the 
first time. : 

Victoria’s eighteenth birthday was cele- 
brated in London and throughout the 
country with great enthusiasm. She was 
awakened at seven o’clock by a serenade 
under her window. 


Spring renews its golden dreams, 
Sweet birds carol ’neath each spray ; 
Shed, O sun! thy milder beams 
On the fairest flower of May. 


Lightly o’er our early rose, 
Angels pure, your wings ap 
When the storm of sorrow blows, 
Shield the fairest flower of May. 


From morn till evening the great world 
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moved towards Kensingtom Palace. Birth- 
day gifts were countless. Fétes, illumina- 
tions and all sorts of holiday doings were 
indulged in; the king gave a ball at which 
for the first time Victoria took precedence 
of her mother and sat in the chair of state, 

But happy girlhood was taking leave of 
the princess. She was to be taken from the 
carefully guarded home and thrown into 
the great world of rule and politics, On 
June 30, 1837, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a carriage and four dashed up the great 
central avenue to Kensington Palace. The 
two grave men in the c:rriage, the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury and the Lord Cham- 
berlain, came to call a queen to the throne 
of her ancestors. After waiting a few mo- 
ments the door of the apartment opened 
and the princess came in, wrapped in a 
loose morning robe with slippers on her 
bare feet. Oa being told of the king’s death 
she looked towards the archbishop and 
said in touching tones, ‘I ask your prayers 
on my behalf.’ 

At eleven o’clock the council met, and 
Victoria took her seat at the head of the 
table. She wore a plain mourning robe, 
her hair dressed in clcs bands about her 
forehead and in a tight coil at the back of 
her head, and in this s'mple style this girl 
of eighteen, ‘‘ who,’’ as Carlyle puts it, ‘at 
an age when in ordinary circums'avces she 
would hardly be trusted to chooss a bonnet 
for herself, was called upon to discharge 
responsibilities from which an archangel 
might have shrunk,” assumed the govern- 
ment of an empire. 

Nothing in her aspect and demeanor 
caused more astonishment than her self- 
poss?ssion. She conducted herself with the 
dignity which proceeds from self- possession 
and deliberation. After her accession fol- 
lowed the proclamation, and then came the 
dissolution of Parliament, when Victoria as 
queen appeared in a crimson velvet robe 
trimmed with gold and ermine, a stomacher 
ablaze with diamonds. On her arms were 
diamond bracelets and on the left arm the 
badge of the Order of the Garter. Con- 
cerniog the Garter, it is told that the young 
sovereign asked the Duke of Norfolk with 
an expression of perplexity, ‘‘ But, my Lord 
Duke, where am I to wear the Garter?” 
No one could see a way out of the difficulty 
until the duke remembered a picture of 
Queen Anne in which the Garter is on the 
left arm. On this occasion the queen made 
her first speech, of which Charles Sumner 
wrote: ‘I was astonished and delighted. 
Her voice is sweet and finely modulated, 
and she pronounced every word distinctly 
and with a just regard to the meaning. I 
think I never heard anything better in my 
life than her speech.” 

The coronation at Westminster Abbey 
took place a year later, and henceforth the 
girlhood of the queen was a beautiful 
memory of the past. 

American Little Girl to Her Mamma: “ What 
is a dead letter, please?” 

Mamma: “One that has been given to your 
father to post.’”’—London News. 


Just as a mother would not love a child the 
better for its being turned into a model of 
perfection by one stroke of magic, but does 
love it the more deeply every time it tries to 
be good, so I do hope and.believe our great 
Father does not wait for us to be good and 
wise to love us, but loves us and loves to help 
us in the very thick of our struggle with sit 
and folly.—Mrs Ewing. 
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Closet and Altar 


If we leave our doors wide open to God he 
enters in and makes a heaven of our souls, 





He who climbs above the cares of this 
world and turns his face to his God has 
found the sunny side of life. The world’s 
side of the hill is chil] and freezing to a 
spiritual mind, but the Lord’s presence 
gives & warmth of joy which turns winter 
into summer. — Spurgeon. 





Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And Soul with soul hath kin; 
The outward God he findeth not, 
Who finds not God within. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 





Pray and read and read and pray, for a 
little from God is better than a great deal 
from men... . There is nothing that so 
abides with us as what we receive from 
God; and the reason why Christians at this 
day are at such a loss as to some things is 
because they are content with what comes 
from men’s mouths, without searching and 
kneeling before God to know of him the 
truth of things.—John Bunyan. 





Lord, teach us so to live with the Father 
that his love may be to us nearer, clearer, 
dearer than the love of any earthly father. 
And let the assurance of his hearing our 


‘ prayers be as much greater than the con- 


fidence in an earthly parent as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, as God is infinitely 
greater than man, Lord, show us that it 
is only our unchildlike distance from the 
Father that hinders the answer to prayer 
and lead us on to the true life of God’s 
children.—Andrew Murray. 





Ah, let me make no idols, Lord, 
To stand between my love and thee! 
But if I do, then by thy word 
Of power break them utterly ; 
And grant that in their empty place 
I see the glory of thy face. 
—W. M. Jay. 


Blessedness lieth not in much and many, 
but in one and oneness. In one word bless- 
edness lieth not in any creature or work of 
the creatures, but it lieth alone in God and 
in his works. Therefore I must wait only 
on God and leave on one side all creatures 
with their works, and first of all myself. 
In like manner, all the great works and 
wonders that God has ever wrought, or 
even God himself with all his goodness, so 
far as these things exist or are done outside 
of me, can ever make me blessed, but only 
in so far as they exist and are done and 
loved, known, tasted and felt within me.— 
Theologia Germanica. 


Fatber, 1 thank thee tbat tby wis- 
dom bas beeded, not my desires, but my 
wants. # bless thee tbat tbou art tby- 
self and bast bindered me from being 
myself. As often as I bave proved mp2 
self weak to cave for myself thou bast 
ptoved thyself wise and strong and lov= 
ing forme. Bnd sball #1 not trust thee 
for the future who bast rescued from 
sin and folly all my past? Ffatber, be 
thou my future! ot that 1 would lose 
Myself in thee, but that in tbee # would 
find myself. Be thou my future, tbe 
sttengtb and peace of my coming pears, 
My praise, my bappiness, my work, mp 
love, my today and my tomorrow be 
thou, who art my only wortby pester= 
day. Hnd the song of my moutb and 
the love of my soul sball be thine for= 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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Tangles 
(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 30, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


26. A CONCEALED PUZZLE 
How can I truly call thee fair 
In tempting me to play such part! 
Doomed naught but vain regrets to share; 
Decoyed by thy beguiling heart! 


E’en when, as oft, I held thee near, 

No pledge sincere *‘ made one of two’’; 
’Twas mere coquetry, all, I fear, 

aud promise, such as ne’er comes true. 


No more (’ll trust to time or place; 
Gone are my hopes of happy home! 
Left now to run a doubtful race, 
E’en though o’er all the worla [ 10am! 
: NILLOR. 


27. MAY DAY’S FRIENDS 


May Day is a little cripple, who must sit in 
her armchair all day, and cannot join the 
children at their work or play. One day I 
asked her how she amused herself from morn- 
ing till night. 

‘**O, I am never lonely,” she replied. ‘I 
have the company of a host of young friends.” 

‘*Who are they?” I inquired, for [. had 
never seen any of them. ‘ 

She answered readily: 

**(1) Florence Dombey, (2) Ellen Montgom- 
ery, (3) Tom Bailey, (4) Eric, (5) Hector, (6) 
Eva St. Clair, (7) Jo March, (8) Little Nell, 
(9) Rosamond Fane, (10) Thecdore Laurence, 
(11) Paul Dombey, (12) Kit Nubbles, (13) 
Prudy Parlin, (14) Polly Oliver, (15) Eye- 
bright, (16) Witch Winnie, (17) Norman May, 
(18) Sir Guy Morville, (19) Kent Hampden, 
(20) Hans Brinker, (21) Polly Pepper, (22) 
Gypsy Breynton, (23) Leslie Goldthwaite, (24) 
Young Lucretia, (25) Matilda Van Dorn, 
(26) Tom Brown, (27) Robinson Crusoe, (28) 
Cedric Errol, (29) Jackanapes, (30) Grimkie, 
(31) Carol Bird, (32) Annie Lee, (33) Sella, 
(34) Margaret Dashwood, (35) Kitty M’Nab, 
(36) Harry Walmers, Jr., (37) Paul Blake, (38) 
Tom the Sweep, (39) That Boy John, (40) 
Harry Bertram, (41) Georgy Osborne, (42) Bar 
bara Lewthwaite, (43) Little Ellie, (44) Jeanie 
Morrison, (45) Master Francis Amory, (46) Ben 
Hur, (47) Evelyn Hope, (48) Annabel Lee, (49) 
Randolph Miller, (50) Rollo.”’ 

‘* But who introduced all these friends to 
you?” I inquired. 

“ Ah, that,” she answered, laughing, ‘is 
for you to discover.”’ Rura HAtu. 


(The hunt. for the introducers of these 
friends was announced two weeks ago, but 
the list was crowded out. An elegant vol- 
ume of Photographic Views of the World, it 
will be remembered, is to be presented the 
sender of each of the best two lists of the 








417 


names. The lists, whether small or large, are 
all to be forwarded within ten days. | 


28 TRANSPOSITIONS 
I. 
O it is *** to seem so fair— 
To **** a lie and play a part— 
With **** thoughts your bosom share 
And wear a **** upon your heart! 


II, 


Virtue should **** when you draw near, 
To **** alarms from her two 

Watchtowers, **** with scorn and fear! 
O, heed the ****; Be true, be true! 


Ill 


*““** not in lies, give them no place 
To **** thy life and spoil thy home! 
Let truth and honor **** the race 
(er bill and **** where’er you roam. 
ELzZA. 


Recent solvers include: 8. C. H., Woreester 
Mass., 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21; L. and L. A. F., 
Easthampton, Masas., 17, 18, 19, 20, 21; L. &. D., 
Readville, Mass., 17 19,20; Vigilant, Salem, Mass, 
17, 18, 20; M. E. P., New Britain, Ct., 16,17, 18, 19, 20, 
21; Mrs T. W. Rich, Hyde Park, Mass., 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20,21; M. 8. D., Providence, R. L., 16, 18, 19, 20, 21; 
Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 19,21; Mrs. New- 
map, Hartford, Ct., 19; H. H., Sherbrooke, Que., 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 

Specimens of the ingenious tangles entered in the 
bouts-rimés contest are given this week: more will 
follow. 


ANSWERS 


22. The letter E. 

23. America. 

24. 1. Pot, ash, potash. 2. Runt, dime, rudiment. 
3. All, sow, sallow. 4, Drake, rake. 5 Galena, ale, 
nag. 

25. Heather. 











The Last 
Spoonful 
of Cleveland’s baking 


powder is as good as 
the first, pure & sure. 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR MR. MARTIN: 
Will you please 
send this to Pomiuk 
Gabriel? In letter 
there is ten cents 
that I want to send 
to Pomiuk and I 
took the money 
from my Al- 
lowance. 
CARL B. 


Our Des- 
potic Fore- 
“SS man little 

= =a thought, 
= ——— - when he left 
out this lit- 
tle Worcester boy’s letter last week, so as to 
make his columns come out even, that it 










would have the place of honor this week,. 


with the biggest kind of an initial to begin 
it! So Carl will be compensated for his 
disappointment in not seeing it with the 
other Pomiuk letters. The next letter on 
my table is from a Cornerer of about the 
same age, with the same contribution for 
the same object: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do you remember me? 
A yes!—Mr. M.] You came to my house a 
ittle while ago. You saw Alice. She isa big 
baby now. She puts her toe im her mouth. 
She likes her bath. She laughs when she sees 
the tub. She spats the water. She cries 
sometimes when mamma takes her out of 
the tub. I go to school. I like to read and 
write. Mamma tells me how to spell some of 
the words. I send ten cents for Pomiuk. 
Good-by. Your little friend, Dorotny G. 

I happened to open that letter when Dr. 
Grenfell was in my library and I read it to 
him. He laughed merrily about the baby 
with ‘“‘her toeinher mouth.” He says that 
is the way the Labrador “‘liveyers’’ speak of 
their little children—so many “‘toe-biters’’! 

Speaking of gifts to Pomiuk, here is a 
note from a Cornerer, about those copper- 
nickel] cents mentioned Feb. 25: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like one each of 
the nickel-plated cents dated 1857, 1858. The 
will complete my collection up to 1896. 
hope I am not too late. 8. 

The lady who wished to know about th 
silver eertificates with ‘tranquility’? on 
them (March 4) seems satisfied with the ex- 
planation and the premium offered, for she 
sends one of them ‘for the Corner Cot 
Fund.’”’ And now another lady sends me 
an English crown for the “Cot.’’ It has 
the date of 1819, with the bust of George 
III. on one side and St. George and the 
dragon onthe reverse. It may be thatsome 
of you numismatic collectors may want it; 
consult your coin catalogues. The next 
letter is about stamps—from my South 
Shore companion of two summers ago: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: . .. I send you some 
foreign stamps which no doubt you can give to 
some beginner that you may know, although 
they are too common for advanced collectors. 
[The vg in the mailing-room were not so ad- 
vanced but they were giad of them.] How is 
the ‘‘ old Captain”? I haven’t heard ne 
about him lately. I spent my Christmas 
vacation in Duxbury, but did not see him— 
the bay was full of ice. He must have pulled 
up the ‘‘ 26” for the winter on Clark’s Island, 
or else have taken her to some foreign shore. 

With much love, K. B. 


Judging from my recent mail, I think the 
last ‘‘ guess’? is the correct one, and that 
he has been on a winter cruise to the South 
Seas. The reference of our Australian 
members is to the Corner of Oct, 22: 

PETERSHAM, SyDNEY, N. S. W. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am sorry you did not 
understand what the N.S. W. Gougre tional 
Union Exam. is. It is an exam. in which all 


the Soqepenens Sunday schools may com- 
pete. Itis heldin two central Sunday schools, 


and the papers are set by chosen ministers. 
You wonder if I have ever seen any blacks. 


Yes, but the Australian aborigines are a very 
degraded race, and are fast dying out. There 
are very few in N.S. W., but a good number 
in Queensland and Western Australis. One 
member of our C. E. Society has gone to 
Coomeragunger—an aboriginal name, as you 
will readily see—as a missionary to them. 

I wonder if the weather in America is ever 
as hot as itis here. The horses look so funny, 
for they have hoods tied on their heads. with 
two holes made in them for their ears. We 
children all wear great big hats, sometimes 
reaching right down to our shoulders. 

EvFripa A. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was very glad to see 
my letter in the last Congregationalist. [This 
letter is dated Dec. 19, showing how long it 
takes for the mails to cross our continent and 
their ocean.—Mr.M.] I told you about wal- 
labys, laughing jackasses and the wattle- 
flower, but I did not explain to you what they 
were enough. First, the wallaby, which is a 
kind of kangaroo, lives in the bush, and 
makes its nest in the ground. Secondly, 
laughing jackasses laugh most remarkably. 
While we were staying in the mountains 
about five came and made a great noise. They 
have great big beaks and heads, and also large 
wings. They are altogether very large birds. 
Thirdly, the wattle-flower is very pretty and 
has a most beautiful scent. Each little flower 
is like a ball of beautiful yellow fiuff firmly 
put together. When you are going through 
the bush, the wattle trees look like a golden 
mass, and they scent the whole bush. 

CARLETON A. 

Now from Australian to American abo- 
rigines. I have no letter about them, but a 
live boy introduced the matter in this way. 
On the cars, a year or two ago, I fell to talk- 
ing with him about Indian names, that 
subject being started as we passed a small 
lake with a long name. (We discussed the 
reason why so many rivers and lakes had 
Indian names, and so few cities—what do 
you think?) He said he lived in ‘‘ Pen- 
tucket.”’ When he told me about an In- 
dian raid and massacre there I knew the 
town, for in my time every boy and girl 
knew the story of Hannah Dustin. Ithought 
then that if I ever went to Pentucket I 
would look up the monument that the boy 
spoke of. But Haverhill is over thirty 
miles from Boston and I have not had the 
opportunity since. But since our last Cor- 
ner I happened to pass through that city 
and I stopped over atrain ortwo. I started 
for the Public Library and soon ran against 
the monument in a littlecommon. It was 
of granite, surmounted by a bronze statue 
of the brave woman, and containing four 
bas-reliefs, finely representing the whole 
story; the ‘‘Salvages”’ taking her from her 
house; the father on horseback defending 
his group of seven children behind him; 
‘*her slaying of her captors at Contoocook 
Island” ; her return in a canoe. 

If any of you do not know this story, bet- 
ter look it up, and also Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’s 
lines on ‘* The Father’s Choice.” I have 
read over the original account as carefully 
and quaintly given by ‘the Reverend and 
Learned Cotton Mather,” in his famous 
Magnalia, and he got the’ facts: directly 
from the heroine soon after her return. 
Otherwise, it would seem almost incredible 
that a woman, just recovering from illness, 
could endure such a march through the 
wilderness and then escape by killing (with 
the aid of Mary Neff, her companion, of 
Samuel Leonardson, the Worcester boy, 
and of three tomahawks) ten of her Indian 
captors as they slept beside the camp-fire, 
and with their scalps (to prove her story!) 
making her way down the Merrimack in a 
canoe to her home. I believe the place of 
her escape is now called Dustin’s Island, 
near Concord, N. H., and that a monument 
marks the place—of course, our boys up 


there know. It is a curious fact that the 
massacre and capture at ‘‘ Pentucket”’ was 
March 15, 1697—exactly two hundred years 
before the day when I write this. If that 
be ** Old Style,” as I suppose it is, then add 
ten days to make it ‘‘ New Style,” and you 
have the date of the paper in which you 
read this story. And yet my visit to “ Pen. 
tucket’’ was entirely a coincidence, having 
nothing to do with this bi-centennial anni- 


versary ! Mw. NaS) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


The Young Reader. The honorary Cornerer 
‘fon the Penobscot’? got me into business 
when he woke up the “ old folks ”’ about that 
‘Young Reader’’! Now agentleman in Iowa 
—although I think his boyhood was spent in 
the ‘‘Old Granite State ’’—writes to ask if 
there was not a story in it of a “‘ discontented 
squirrel.” O, yes, it is “Lesson XXXIX.,” 
and is very entertaining—with a plain moral. 
The squirrel wanted to migrate South in the 
winter, like the cuckoo and the nightingale, 
and began the trip. He lost his way and his 
strength, and at last was seized by a “ hungry 
kite’’ and ‘‘ carried off in her talons.” For- 
tunately a hungry eagle also appeared on the 
scene at that moment and pursued the kite, 
which was compelled to drop the squirrel. It 
was dropped at exactly the right moment, 
for, falling through the air and alighting in 
the midst of a thick tree, he found himself 
in the very tree which contained his nest! 
In the picture accompanying the piece the 
squirrel (which looks like a fox) is appar. 
ently standing still, so that the kite can grab 
him. But the moral is geod—not to be dis- 
contented, and not to go South when we are 
well enough at the North! 

Sovereigns of England. A lady in Wiscon- 
sin, with the warning, “ You can’t shut out 
the old children from being ???ers,’’ sends 
the verses asked for in this column Feb. 25, 
which I will have copied for the asker, if she 
wishes them. The verses were written down 
years ago from a mother’s memory, the last 
one being: 


Queen Anne was victorious by land and by sea, 
George the First followed with glorious sway ; 
And now, when three Georges and William are past, 
God sent us Victoria—may she long be the last! 
Two Questions a Year Old. They got buried 
in the drawer! The first is from Brooklyn: 
Can some friend tell me where I can finda 
hymn which embodies this thought? Our 
burdens should be to us only such burdens 
as an eagle’s wings are to him, bearing him 
onward and upward. I have looked for the 
hymn in vain. We grown-ups seem to enjoy 


the Corner page as much—[etc., etc., etc. a 
Mrs. H. 


The second is from Boston: 
A friend wiskes to ascertain where these 
lines can be found— 


The first, the first, O naught like it 
Our after years can bring, 
For summer has no flowers so sweet 
As those of early spring. 
Miss W. 


Wolfe and Montcalm. Mrs. P. of Providence 
is very anxious to obtain the old poem about 
the warriors at Quebec, of which the first 


verse is: 
He lifted up his head, 
The dramas did rattle, 
And to his army said, 
* How goes the battle?” 


I have often walked over that historic bat- 
tle-field on the Plains of Abraham and copied 
the epitaph on the monument which commem- 
orates the death of both generals, but that 
dees not supply the poem! 

Another Query. Itcomes from a lady in Ohio. 
Her father and mother wish the song which 
they sang fifty years ago, commencing: 


The nightingale which all day long 
Had cheered the village with its song. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR APRIL 4 Acts 9: 32-43 
PETER WORKING MIRAOLES 
BY REV. A. 3. DUNNING, D. D. 


The first quarter’s lessons, just completed, 
were mostly confined to the growth of the 
church in Jerusalem. This quarter presents 
its rapid extension throughout all Syria and 
Asia Minor. The first quarter, up to the time 
of this lesson, included the first ten years of 
the Christian Church. This quarter includes 
its second decade. Our attention is now di- 
rected to: 

1, Tbe expansion of the primitive church. 
Persecutions ceased for a time. The conver- 
sion of Saul took away from the Jews hostile 
to the new sect their most able and active 
leader. The governor of Syria was trying to 
set up in the temple at Jerusalem a statue of 
the Roman emperor, Caligula, and the rage of 
the Jews against this sacrilege turned their 
attention away from the followers of Jesus. 
The disciples made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. They lost no time in controversy. 
They gathered churches throughout all Judza 
and Galilee and Samaria [v. 31]. These, 
“ walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 
comfort of the Holy Spirit, were multiplied.” 
The people were kept informed of what was 
being done in the name of Christ, and thus 
the new sect spread and was strengthened. 

The churches grow through extension of 
the knowledge of their work and of interest 
in it. This was brought about in the begin- 
ning mainly through the witnessing of the 
disciples. Peter was one of the foremost in 
visiting, instructing and encouraging them. 
He went throughout all parts. The churches 
scattered here and there would soon have 
died out had they not been kept united and 
mutually acquainted. Early Congregation- 
alism did not mean independence. If each 
minister had stayed at home and confined his 
interest to his own church there would not 
have been any occasion for writing the book 
of Acts. 

The churches need the same sense of unity 
now—the counsels of the best leaders, the 
knowledge of the work at large and its op- 
portunities. There were then no newspapers 
to convey information of the work of the 
churches and to suggest plans and methods 
of united effort. These things could then be 
spread only by brethren traveling from place 
to place. The religious newspaper does a 
service of this kind of great value. If minis- 
ters and teachers made efforts to place The 
Congregationalist in every Christian family 
the churches would be strengthened and mul- 
tiplied faster than they now are. 

2. The ministration of the primitive church. 
Jesus found his way to the hearts of the peo- 
ple by satisfying the needs which they most 
felt. He healed their sicknesses, gave them 
food, brought them to feel at home with one 
another, and so relieved their loneliness. A 
proof of his Messiahship is found in this fact, 
that wherever he went “the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.”’ The church continued 
to do what Jesus had begun to do. It was 
natural that when Peter came down to Lydda 
the saints there should lead him to the sick 
man, Eneas. It was to be expected that 
women like Dorcas would soon become known 
in the church, whose interest was absorbed 
in ministering to the poor and especially to 
widows. 

Christian churches today can retain and ex- 
tend their power only by meeting the needs of 
men. Helpless classes need the church—the 
sick, the orphaned, widows, the aged. Work- 
ing men need the church—to understand 
them, to speak for them, to secure justice for 
them, to restrain them from making unjust de- 
mands. It is a hopeful sign that the churches 
are giving increased attention to present prob- 
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lems, that its agencies are striving to meet 
present wants and that its voice is heard 
pleading the cause of the poor, the oppressed 
and them that have no helper. . 

3. The power of the primitivechurch. Why 
did it grow so fast? First, because it brought 
to the people the help they most needed, the 
brotherly spirit manifesting itself in service; 
second, because it promised to the people de- 
liverance from sin, and persuaded them to 
believe the promise through the new spirit of 
love and desire for holiness which it im- 
planted in them; and third, because it demon- 
strated the continued presence of Jesus with 
it by miracles wrought in his name. Neither 
he nor his disciples made a business of heal- 
ing the sick or raising the dead. They did 
these things eften enough to show that they 
had power from above, and it was given to 
them to be used in blessing men. The heal- 
ing of Eneas attracted general attention in 
Lydda and in the district where he lived. 
They “saw him and turned to the Lord.” 
The raising of Dorcas accomplished a similar 
result. ‘‘It became known throughout all 
Joppa; and many believed on the Lord.”’ 

The power of the church now is just what 
it then was, with the added record of its 
achievements during the centuries since. 
The same spirit of service which led Peter to 
heal Eneas and which Dorcas showed in min- 
istering to the needy is the spirit which wins 
now. The same affection among disciples 
which rejoiced in Dorcas living and mourned 
her dead, and which turned to Peter for com- 
fort and deliverance, is a power in the church 
today. The same simple gospel of repentance 
for sin and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ is 
to be preached in the same spirit of minister- 
ing love. The church does not now work 
miracles of healing and raising the dead, be- 
cause there are greater works witnessizg to 
the divine power dwellinginit. But it works 
along the same lines with larger results. Not 
long ago, in Joppa, near where Dorcas once 
lived, I visited the home of a Christian phy- 
sician, educated in the Syrian Protestant col- 
lege at Beirut, which was planted and is 
maintained by American Christians. He has 
charge of a large hospital, while two score or 
more patients visit him daily, coming from 
Lydda and other towns in the plain of Sharon 
and from greater distances. Many a sick 
Eneas finds relief at his hands, and if Dorcas 
is not raised from the dead many women are 
kept from dying and many more are busily 
engaged, as Dorcas was, in ministering to the 
needs of the sick and poor. One of them is 
the doctor’s American wife, whose home is as 
truly filled with the spirit of Christ as any in 
this land of ours. By such ministries the 
Christian Church is doing the greater works 
which its Master promised to his disciples. 
It has tamed savage tribes, banished slavery 
and cruelty, caused lives of self-sacrifice 
which have commanded the admiration of 
the world and filled multitudes with a love 
and devotion inspired of God. 

The achievements already gained are the 
warrant for greater triumphs in the future. 
The spirit of Christ is being felt in its power 
over the world as never before. His command 
to preach the gospel to all the nations is laid 
on us, and with it is his assurance, “ All 
authority has been given unto me, in heaven 
and on earth... and lo, I am with you al- 
way.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, March 28-April 3. Acceptance of Com- 
mon Opportunities the Judgment Test. 
Matt. 25: 14-46; Jas. 4: 13-17. 

Opportunities of service are social. How shall 
we learn to recognize and improve them? 
(See prayer méeting editorial.) 








Men sometimes talk proudly about despis- 
ing money; but every man’s life contradicts 
that. .. . It takes a strong character to make 
money and more still to keep it and to use it 
unselfishly.—Austin Phelps. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BARTON 
ROGERS 


Professor Rogers’s name is still a power 
here in Boston. He has been dead only 
fifteen years and his features, his distin. 
guished attainments and his personal popu- 
larity will not soon be forgotten. He was 
the founder, more than any one else, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
this city, which now has the dimensions 
and influence of a great university, and 
which owes its pre-eminently successful ca 
reer to the wisdom of Professor Rogers in 
shaping its course from the outset, as well 
as to the influence and enthusiasm which 
both by example and by precept he com- 
municated to his asscciates and successors. 
This elaborate, but never wearisome, story 
of his career, which is in two volumes, is 
the work of his wife, who has had the aid 
of Mr. W. T. Sedgwick. The work is no 
ordinary biography. It is a careful and 
most interesting account of a conspicuously 
useful and honored life, but it is more, as 
well. It is largely a story of the progress 
of science during the middle part of the 
closing century, and it must have a potent 
influence over the young in impressing the 
dignity and the high credit of a career de 
voted to pure scholarship, and in enforcing 
the vital fact that the devotees of pure sci- 
ence are not on that account cut off from 
practical usefulness and manhood but rather 
qualified to do broader and better work. 

Professor Rogers was a Philade!phian by 
birth, but spent a large part of his life in 
Virginia, where he was connected first with 
William and Mary College and later with 
the University of Virginia. During his Vir- 
ginian life he served as the director of the 
geological survey of the State and was a pio- 
neer in work of that sort. About 1853 he 
removed to Boston and became much inter- 
ested in the project of establishing such a 
school of science as the Institute of Tech- 
nology. No one else labored more zeal- 
ously for that end, and his services in con- 
nection with it as well as his distinguished 
qualifications to guide it were recognized 
by his appointment as its first president. 
Here his career was as useful and distin- 
guished as previously, until his assiduous 
labors broke down his health and caused 
his retirement for some years, but he £ ubse- 
quently resumed the presidency for several 
years more. It isastriking feature of his 
history that he died in the very act of pre- 
senting the diplomas to the graduating 
class at the Commencement of 1882, passing 
away thus, as he doubtless would have 
chosen, in the actual service of the institu- 
tion which was so near his heart. 

Space forbids any extended mention of 
his services to the world. Suffice it to say 
that he was famous not only in our own 
land but wherever such attainments as his 
are recognized, notably in England. Hon- 
ors of all sorts fell to him and he was one 
of those who have the right to feel that 
they have made many original contributions 
to kuman knowledge, many actual discov- 
eries. One of the most modest of mer, he 
nevertheless possessed positive and master- 
ful characteristics so that in every sphere 
he was a leader and everywhere he was de- 
ferred to and beloved. One of the most 
striking and beautiful features of this ex- 
cellent account of him is the picture which 
it affords of the intense affection and the 
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loyal and brilliantly fruitful co-operation 
of Professor Rogers and his three brothers. 
Two at least of the three were almost as 
distinguished scientists as himself, and they 
were. more closely identified in researches 
and in the utilization of knowledge than 
any other family group of scientists known 
to us. Another interesting fact which the 
book makes plain is his unfailing and out- 
spoken patriotism during the War of the Re- 
bellion. The work is handsomely printed, 
is illustrated and abounds in interesting al- 
lusions to Professor Rogers’s acquaintances 
both here and in Europe. It will be con- 
ceded a place as a standard biographical 
work. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4 00.] 


THE FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS OF 
HISTORY 


This is a volume by the late John Owen. 
Apparently its purpose is to vindicate the 


‘dignity and value of skeptical free thought. 


The author claims that the greatest think- 
ers have been skeptics, and that all dramas 
which have most impressed themselves on 
the human mind have been those whose 
subjects and characters pertained to skep- 
tical free thought. The five dramas which 
he analyzes and discusses are the Prome- 
theus Unbound of Aschylus, the Book of 
Job, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Goethe’s Faust 
and the El Magico Prodigioso of Calderon. 
These he regards as the five most famous 
dramas in literature, and as those which 
manifest most conspicuously the intellec- 
tual and spiritual idiosyncrasies of their 
writers. They prove, he urges, that the 
prob!ems and difficulties with which men 
have been obliged to cope through all time 
are substantially the same, and that they 
represent humanity as standing in array 
against the dread powers of the invisible 
—a contest originating with the growth of 
reason and inevitably destined to endure 
throughout eternity. 

Mr. Owen certainly bas done a literary 
work of striking interest and value in his 
successive analyses and interpretations of 
these five great dramas. But impartial 
readers will be likely to dispute the conclu- 
sions which he has thought himself to have 
reached. That is to say, it is by no means 
so evident that skeptical free thought can 
be justified from these sources. It is es- 
pecially true that the book of Job, fairly 
interpreted, fails to harmonize with the 
theory of the author. His interpretation of 
it, while interesting, as we have said, is 
forced and characterized by some signifi 
cant omissions, or at the least by concep- 
tions of its meaning which are too far 
fetched to be acceptable. The author slurs 
over some portions of the book which do 
not fall in with his views with a readiness 
which his critical sense should have for- 
bidden. Whether the drama of Calderon 
can be fairly ranked, in respect to fame ard 
influence, with the others is a question, but 
the book is one which skeptics like the 
writer will be apt to value more highly than 
it deserves, while others, finding themselves 
unable to agree with its underlying teach- 
ings, may fail to do justice to the real abil- 
ity which the author bas exhibited in what 
to him were subordinate directions, yet 
which really are of importance. [G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.00.] 

ANCIENT IDEALS 

This is a handsome and elaborate work in 

two volumes, by Mr. H. O. Taylor. It is a 


study of intellectual and spiritual growth 
from early times to the establishment of 
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Christianity. It is not a light task which 
the author has undertaken, but he has ac- 
quitted himself creditably. He has sup: 
plied his readers with a series of thorough, 
discriminating, judicious and enlightening 
studies of the intellectual and moral sys- 
tems of the different nations. Beginning 
with Egypt, Chaldea and China, he then 
takes up India, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
and concludes with a specially careful 
study of the Jewish people and of the de- 
velopment of Christianity. The Greek, 
Roman and Jewish systems receive the 
most elaborate treatment, but he has dis- 
cussed others with sufficient attention to 
detail. j 

The special value of the book is in the 
analysis which it presents of different re- 
ligions, for example, Buddhism. The man- 
ner in which the Greek ideals and the 
genius of Rome fouad expression in litera- 
ture and art and the influences which they 
exerted upon the religious beliefs of their 
respective nations are outlined instruct- 
ively, and the story of the development of 
Judaism, intellectual and spiritual, and of 
Christianity is specially significant. The 
gradual but steady progress of human 
thought towards a higher standard and a 
nobler conception of the nature of spiritu- 
ality, culminating in Christianity, which 
itself culminates in love, is not only strik- 
ing but spiritually stimulating and helpful. 

Some of the author’s positions here or 
there may be disputed, but we do not see 
how the general course of his work can be 
received otherwise than with approval, 
The subject'is discussed from the intellec- 
tual rather than frem the spiritual point of 
view, yet this sometimes gives to its spirit- 
ual suggestions the greateremphasis. Such 
a bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of the his- 
tory of the moral development of mankind 
is not only useful for purposes of reference 
and study, but it also affords a systematized 
body of information which in substance is 
absorbed and becomes a part of the mental 
and spiritual furnishing of the reader to an 
exceptional degree. Of course, such a 
work is not likely to be read by the miscel- 
laneous public, but the many who are sufii- 
ciently thoughtful and enlightened to ap- 
reciate spiritual truth will recognize its 
great value. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00.] 


RISE AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION 


This work, by W. H. S. Aubrey, LL. D., 
is, we believe, a revision and enlargement 
of an earlier work by him. It aims to bea 
popular history of English civilization and 
politics, rather than a critical, scientific 
work in the modern style. Yet the author 
has endeavored to do conscientious work 
and to bestew as patient labor upon the 
book as if it were intended purely for scho!- 
ars. But in writing he seems to have 
thought chiefly of what is so often called 
the average reader. The result is a pleas- 
ant narrative, which affords a good general 
view of English history and is entertaining 
throughout. The movement of the story is 
spirited and the impressions which are 
made are clear and abiding. 

The point of view of the book is some 
what different from that of any other which 
we recall, and its spirit is candid and im- 
partial. The author sympathizes, appar- 
ently, with the Nonconformists, and, if we 
mistake not, is himself one of their num- 
ber. Consequently, in some passages his 


tone is unlike that of most English histori- 
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ans, who, as a rule, have been in greater 
sympathy with the Established Church 
than with any other. We notice, however, 
nothing which can be called unfairness or 
even discourtesy on his part. It is simply 
that he looks at matters from a different 
angle. 

The chief criticism to be made upon the 
three volumes is that they reveal an occa- 
sional lack of proportion. That is to say 
important events, such as the granting of 
the Magna Charta, for example, the Wars 
of the Roses, or the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, 
are described with a brevity which seems 
disproportionate, in spite of the mass of 
material which had to be condensed into 
three not over large volumes. If the sa 
lient features had been given greater promi- 
nence, even at the cost of some omissions, 
the work would have ministered more suc- 
cessfully to the reader’s needs as well as 
desires, and would have escaped leaving an 
impression of almost monotony. This is 
especially noticeable in view of the fact 
that when the author occasionally does en- 
large it may be upon occurrences which, 
however interesting in themselves, such as 
the early Pilgrim history in America, are 
not directly vital features ef English his- 
tory. 

But for a popular work, intended chiefly 
to. give ordinary readers a clear and faith- 
ful general idea of the course of English 
affairs, this will answer very well. There 
are small inaccuracies here or there, but 
not many of serious importance. And 
while the work hardly is to be compared 
with such others as Green’s Short History 
of the English People, which is equally 
readable and at the same time far more 
scholarly, it may fill a place of its own use- 
fully, and may take the first rank in the 
choice of some. [D. Appleton & Co. $450]. 


RELIGIOUS 


Immortality and the New Theodicy [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] is a new work by 
Dr. G. A. Gordon of this city. It is the first 
utterance upon the Ingersoll lectureship at 
Harvard University. The question of the 
immortality of man is always peculiarly at- 
tractive to Dr. Gordon, and is considered 
here from a purely rational basis. The au- 
thor’s purpose wholly excludes any argu- 
ment from Scripture. The subject is exam. 
ined in the light afforded by the moral con- 
ception of the universe. The discussion 
is profoundly philosophical, and not more 
polemical than the author’s point of view 
makes inevitable. The course of thought 
is ably planned and is worked out with 
great care, and with the frankest and full- 
est purpose to apprehend truth and inter- 
pret it. The argument for immortality 
which is presented ought to make a strong 
impression upon many minds which, for 
one or another reason, shrink from accept- 
ing evidences which to the Christian seem 
to be conclusive in themselves; for exam- 
ple, that furnished by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. The author, however, has 
gone too far at one or two points, assum- 
ing as essential what is not vital to his 
argument, If we understand him, heclearly 
avows belief in the doctrine of a continued 
probation, and also the distinction which he 
makes between his position and that of the 
Universulists, although ingenious, is hardly 
sufficient. The protest which he enters 
against the identification of his view with 
the doctrine of universal salvation should 
be heeded, in fairness to him, but practi- 
cally the distinction between them does 
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not seem to involve an essential difference. 
The style of the book is remarkably fine 
and its spirit is as beautiful as it is ex- 
alted. Even those who are opposed to the 
positions of the author will be stimulated 
to reflection in defense of their own opin- 
ions, and the volume illustrates the true 
temper in which theological discussions 
should proceed. 

The erudite Prof. Edmond Stapfer of the 
faculty of Protestant theology at Paris has 
rendered a valuable service in his book, Jesus 
Christ Before His Ministry [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25], which Mrs. Louise S. 
Houghton has translated. In less than 200 
pages he has put before us the conditions 
in the midst of which Jesus grew up. In 
order to do this graphically and accurately, 
Dr. Stapfer has not only saturated himself 
in the Jewish literature of the era in which 
Christ was born, but has made a fresh and 
painstaking study of the four gospels, 
bringing eut points which seem to have 
escaped many of the most thorough glean- 
ers in the same field. The childhood and 
youth of Jesus, his studies and reading, his 
relation to the Essenes, the Pharisees and 
to John the Baptist, and the growth in him 
of the Messianic consciousness are beauti- 
fully depicted. There is very little of that 
excessive use of the imagination and of the 
influence of preconceived notions which 
might easily mar a book of this order. It 
will be helpful to the increasing number of 
persons desirous of knowing better the his- 
toric Christ. The announcement that it is 
to be followed by two other small volumes, 
dealing respectively with the ministry of 
Christ and with his death and resurrection, 
raises keen anticipations. 

In Dr. F, A. Noble’s new volume of Dis- 
courses on Philippians [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.25] we have a real contribution to ex- 
pository literature. The discourses are 
twenty-three in number, and their titles 
indicate the author’s skill in making prom- 
inent the apostle’s thought. The discourses 
are not mere expositions but discussions of 
great central truths, fortified and illustrated 
by subordinate statements of the inspired 
Word which are often overlooked in the 
treatment of pulpit themes. While the au- 
thor makes no show of learning, no one can 
fail to see that every sentence and word in 
the epistle, both in themselves and in their 
setting, have been carefully considered, and 
that men of the first rank who have written 
on the epistle have been consulted and their 
opinions conscientiously weighed. Never- 
theless, the conclusions reached and the 
opinions expressed are those of an inde- 
pendent thinker. One of the striking fea- 
tures is the unity of these discourses, An- 
other is their lucidity and their practical] 
bearing upon affairs of today. Others are 
felicity of illustration, aptness of quota. 
tions, especially frém the poets, an attract- 
ive literary style, a manly reverence in the 
treatment of the Scriptures, profound faith 
in Jesus Christ and in the work of the Holy 
Spirit and a confidence in the final triumph 
of the principles of the kingdom of God 
which it is a comfort to share. These dis- 
courses will increase their honored author’s 
reputation, and will find their welcome in 
the homes of many of the laity as well as 
among ministers. 

Nothing could be timelier than the ap- 
pearance of the Dictionary of the Targumim, 
the Talmud, etc. [G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 
$1 25], a monument of Rabbi Jastrow’s 
patient labors. Each installment (the ninth 
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is now before us) throws fresh light on a 
fresh subject—the manners and customs of 
the Jews in our Lord’s day. What a com- 
ment, for example, on the invective upon 
the Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye devour widows’ houses,”’ 
to find the expression, ‘‘The plague of the 
Pharisees has struck her,” explained thus: 
‘* Her friends, under the pretext of benevo- 
lence, have deprived her of the benefit of 
the poor-law.”’ Scholars will see a possible 
help for the exegesis of Dan. 5: 25 in the 
rabbinical epithet “A Maneh son of a 
P’ras,” for a distinguished son of a less 
distinguished father. 


STORIES 


Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
[Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Olive Schreiner, 
almost might have been classed with reli- 
gious works, although it is in form a story. 
The hero, a trooper, apparently in the serv- 
ice of the Chartered Company, is a man of 
reckless life, although by no means hard of 
heart. He has, or seems to have, an inter: 
view with Jesus Christ as if in the flesh, 
and as a consequence endeavors afterward 
to live up, in the simplest and most straight- 
ferward way, to convictions of duty im- 
pressed upon his mind by the vision. His 
new course speedily reaches its conclusion 
and the crudity of the theology of the story 
is likely to be overlooked because of the 
pathos and power with which it is pre- 
sented. Moreover, its teaching that the 
great thing is to imitate Christ is true 
enough. The author has exposed scath- 
ingly the corruption of British rule and 
life in South Africa, and her book, sketchy 
though it is, possesses ability enough and, 
still more, truth enough to make a consider- 
able stir. We shall watch with interest to 
see what reception it has in Great Britain 
itself. It is a devoutly religious book al- 
though nominally a story of South African 
frontier life. 

A Minion of the Moon [New Amsterdam 
Book Co. $125] by T. W. Speight, takes 
the reader back to the days when highway- 
men were common in England at about the 
beginning of the present century. It is a 
story of exciting adventure, sometimes em- 
inently unlawful, but sugared for the reader 
with a coating of alleged high moral pur- 
pose, viz., the effort to right great wrongs, 
or at least the endeavor to benefit the poor 
at the expense of the rich. Itis about as 
improbable as it well can be, but is well 
written and exciting, and we do not sup- 
pose that in present social conditions the 
reader is likely to be led astray by its sug- 
gestions. 

A Woman in It [J. B. Lippincott Co. 650 
cents] is by Rita, It is a sensational story 
with many grave faults and yet not without 
a certain clearly defined purpose to exalt 
what is noble. It describes the career of 
an adventuress but one for whom few read- 
ers will be wholly without sympathy.—— 
Fellow Travelers [D. Appleton & Co. 50 
cents] by Graham Travers, also deals with 
the eminently unconventional, although it 
is unobjectionable. But it is not a very 
pleasant story. The heroine’s character is 
vigorously portrayed and she deserves the 
respect which the reader learns to feel for 
her. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A new book of observations about Amer- 
ica, by a foreigner, is America and the 
Americans [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25], 
by an anonymous Frenchman, who has vis- 
ited this country two or three times and 
apparently has had some connection with 
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the diplomatic service. It is bright, amus- 
ing, good-natured, but severely critical in 
the adverse sense, and in many respects 
fairly suggestive. The chief comment to 
be made upon it is that the author never 
has seen America. He has associated with 
Americans, it is true, but the America with 
which he has become acquainted is not the 
America which most of us know. His ob- 
servations have been chiefly confined to the 
wealthier society of New York city, New- 
port and elsewhere, and he has seen little 
or nothing of the country at large or of the 
great mass of its people, in spite of some 
railway journeys which have tended a little 
to open his eyes. The thousands of well- 
to-do, thoughtful, high minded men and 
women who so largely make up the body of 
the population of the United States and 
who really control its affairs in a large 
measure, and who, more than any other 
class, are representative Americans, have re- 
mained almost wholly outside the range of 
his observations. He is not to blame for 
being unaware of this and, indeed, he has 
seemed to suspect it at times and has 
guarded his utterances. But the type of 
American from which he has generalized, 
although a real type, is not the prevailing, 
characteristic type, so that foreigners read- 
ing his book are sure to be misled in im- 
portant respects. That he has criticised 
frankly and sometimes severely many things 
which he has noticed is no more than is 
fair, though, as he apparently was informed, 
on one or two occasions the cccurrences 
which happened to come under his eye 
were conspicuously unusual instead of be- 
ing characteristic. The book is rather tire- 
some, in spite of a certain vivacity, but it 
may not prove tiresome to people who are 
themselves imperfectly familiar with Amer- 
ica and Americans. 

Two years ago Dr. James Baldwin pre- 
pared a valuable volume entitled A Guide to 
Systematic Reading in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica [Werner Co. $2.00]. Five new 
volumes of supplementary matter to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica have appeared 
since then and the work before us is a re- 
vision and enlargement of Dr. Baldwin’s 
original volume. The welcome accorded 
its first edition has encouraged the com- 
piler to add twelve new chapters besides 
many hundreds of new references. The 
early work has been largely rewritten and 
rearranged and the briefest examination of 
the volume is sufficient to convince one of 
its large and lasting value. At first thought 
one hardly would think of systematic read- 
ing in connection with such a work as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which ordina- 
rily is looked upon as intended merely for 
purposes of reference. But it is quite pos- 
sible to combine those portions of it which 
relate to the same general theme into a 
group of readings, not only the more in- 
structive because of their association but 
also of large additional interest and value. 
The chapters in this volume include sugges- 
tions for courses of reading, general as well as 
special, for readings in connection with dif- 
ferent branches of study, for others throw- 
ing light on all sorts of miscellaneous sub- 
jects, such as the farmer, the seaman, the 
political economist, the magistrate and even 
the policeman. And there are chapters on 
games, sports and pastimes, on readings for 
Bible students, and the numerous candi- 
dates for the civil service will find their 
wants carefully provided for. The volume, 
of course, opens the doors to an immense 
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amount of information, much of which is 
recondite and likely to be otherwise over- 
looked except by special students. It is 
well arranged, handsomely printed and 
carefully indexed and is a valuable addition 
to any library. 

Pennsylvania, Colony and Commonwealth 
[H. T. Coates & Co. $1.50] is by S. G. 
Fisher and is a sequel to his early volume, 
The Making of Pennsylvania. It takes up 
the story at the period after the State may 
be said to have been settled, when Penn 
came into power, and it brings the narrative 
down to the close of the Revolution. There 
are also supplementary chapters on the 
Whisky Rebellion, the Hot Water Rebel- 
lion, the Civil War and the Pre-eminence of 
Philadelphia, the author regarding these as 
topics worthy of treatment, but feeling that 
the history of the State as a whole, subre- 
quent to the Revolution, cannot yet be writ- 
ten effectively. His style is popular and 
‘h's narrative enjoyable. Many may hesi- 
tate, here and there, to accept his positions, 
and his effort to exalt the Quakers at the 
expense of other colonists in regard to the 
treatment of the Indians is a decided fail- 
ure. He succeeds in showing that the In- 
dians were not always well treated in Penn- 
sylvania, and also has to concede practically 
that others treated them about as well as 
the Pennsylvanians did, whichis true. The 
book, as a whole, however, serves a useful 
purpose creditably. 

Mr. F. W. Williams has reproduced, under 
the title A History of China [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00], the historical chapters 
from the well-known work by his father, 
the late Dr. S. Wells Williams, caled The 
Middle Kingdom. To these he has added a 
chapter summarizing the more important 
occurrences in connection with Chinese his- 
tory during the dozen years since The Mid- 
dle Kingdom was last revised. No attempt 
has been made to revise the preceding chap- 
ters of the book, but they need compara- 
tively little work in that line, for of all 
countries China has changed the least. In 
the chapter of which he is also the author 
the editor has described with good success 
the development of French interest in Indo- 
China and the war between China and 
Japan. His sympathies in connection with 
the latter event lie strongly with China, and 
he claims, with more earnestness than most 
Occidental writers have displayed, that Japan 
was substantially the aggressor. It is well 
to have this side of the argument brought 
out whether it be finally accepted by his- 
torians or not. The merits of the work are 
too well known to need special mention and 
its timeliness is apparent. The closing 
chapter supplements its predecessors advan- 
tageously and the book is issued hand- 
somely. 


NOTES 
—— In Japan, last year, 26,965 books were 
published. Of these 20,000 were compilations. 
— A copy of the first edition of Izaac 
Walton’s Compleat Angler was sold recently 
in London for $1,660. 


— It is a noteworthy fact that under its 
present management the circulation of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra has doubled. 

— Lord Roberts’s new book, Forty-one 
Years in India, ran through eight editions in 
hardly more than as many days. 

— Paul du Chaillu, the eminent traveler, 
explorer, author and lecturer, is mentioned 
prominently for the post of United States 
minister to Sweden and Norway. He would 
be welcomed cordially in those countries. 
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—— The two works by Mr. W. D. Howells 
which are most hard to be obtained now are 
Poems of Two Friends and Niagara Revis- 
ited. The former was his earliest book. 


—— Some idea of the immense demand for 
the Bible may be gained from the statement 
that of the Oxford Bible—a handsome and 
comparatively costly edition—500,000 copies 
were sold in 1875, 700,000 in 1885, and 1,000,000 
in 1895. 


— The library of the American Bible So- 
ciety has been added to the Lenox Library in 
New York city, although only in trust. The 
latter already included one of the finest Bib- 
lical libraries in existence, and the addition 
of this remarkable collection of some 6,000 
volumes and manuscripts will be appreciated 
generally. 

— The proposal to erect a statue of the 
late Harriet Beecher Stowe in the Capitol 
grounds at Hartford has caused considerable 
excitement at Hartford. Its projectors ap- 
pear to be self-appointed and unauthorized 
so far as they are known at all, and the im- 
mediate family of Mrs. Stowe oppose the 
scheme earnestly. They very properly sug- 
gest that people who wish to honor her mem. 
ory would be wiser to found a scholarship in 
her name at Hampton or elsewhere. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
A. E. Dolbear, M. E., Ph. D. pp. 318. 
H. L Hastings. Boston. 
THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. By H. L. Hastings, 
pp. 61. 50 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York, 

THE GREEN BOOK. By Maurus Jokai. Translated 
by Mra. Waugh. pp. 487. $1.50. 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. By William 
Smith, LL. D., Revised by C. L. Browason. pp. 

423. $1.00. 
LITERARY LANDMARKS OF ROME. By Laurence 
Hutton. pp.75. $100. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE RATTLETRAP. 
Carruth. pp. 207. $1.25. 
BOOK AND HEART. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. pp. 237. 
THE DESCENDANT. pp. 276. $125. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
DISCOURSES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 


By Hayden 


PHILIPPIANS. By Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D. pp. 
385. $125. 

POSSIBILITIES. By James G. K.MeClure. pp. 127. 
75 cents. . 


OUT OF THE CAIN LIFEINTO THE CHRIST LIFE. By 
Rev. Henry Ostrom. pp. 343. $1.25. 

THE SISTER MARTYRS OF KU CHENG. By D. M. 
Berry. pp.308. $150. 

A, D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

Sones AFTER WORK. By Louis J. Magee. pp. 32. 
75 cents, 

WHITE aan AND HOMESPUN. By Katrina Trask. 


pp. 139. 

NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 
pp. 156. 75 cents. 

SIMON RYAN THE PETERITE. By Rev. Augustus 
Jessop, D.D. pp. 96. 75 cents. 

F Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

J8SUS CHRIST DURING HIs MINISTRY. By Edmond 
Stapfer. pp. 265. $1.25. 

THE MAN WHO WINS. By Robert Herrick. pp 125. 
75 cents. 

American Book Co. New York. 

A Hic ScHooL CLass BooK OF DRAWING. By 
Christine G. Sullivan, Ph.D. pp. 121. 50 cents. 

NORMAL CLASS BOOK OF DRAWING. By Christine 
G. Sullivan, Ph.D. pp. 84. 50 cents. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

SOUTHERN STATESMEN OF THE OLD REGIME. By 
W.P.Trent. pp. 293. $2.00. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE STORY OF THE BiRDs. By J.N. Baskett. pp. 
263. 60 cents. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HIsToRY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Vou. II. By James M. Buckley. pp. 481. $2.50. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
TwIcE TOLD TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
with Biographical Sketch azd Notes. pp. 148. 24 

cents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. On 

THE HEAVEN OF THE BIBLE. By Ida C. Craddock. 
pp. 67. 50 cents. 

Werner Co. Chicago. 

NEw AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO THE ENCYCLOPX- 
DIA BRITANNICA. VOL, III. Edited by D. 0. 
Kellogg, D.D. pp.1,974. $3.00. 

PAPER COVERS 
F. H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE HISTORY OF THE HOLY DEAD. By James M. 
Gray,D.D. pp. 45. 15 cents. 

WHAT Is CHRISTIAN SCIENCE? By P. C. Wolcott, 
D.D. pp.63. 15 cents 

Morgan & Scott. London. " 

THE JEWISH PROBLEM. By David Baron. pp.70. 

MAGAZINES 

March. BooK NEWS —SOHOOL REVIEW. — DONA- 
HOE’S.—BOOK BUYER —MUSIO.—BOOKMAN (Eng- 
lish). —A MERIOAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY.—GO0O0D 
HOUSEKEEPING —MODSIC. 

April. QUIVER. 
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Honors Where Honors are Due 

The actual presence of Hon. Neal Dow 
seemed te be the only lack at the magnificent 
celebration of his ninety-third birthday last 
Thursday in Tremont Temple. A banquet, 
provided by the Massachusetts Prohibition 
State Committee, was enjoyed by about 500 
persons, and enthusiasm ran high around the 
great hall bedecked with banners, flags and 
buating. Above the platform, in a group of 
the likenesses of temperance leaders, was 
conspicuous the genial countenance of “ our 
grand old man,” aud a printed statement from 
his own hand was before every banqueter. 
Hon. Wolcott Hamlin, presiding, made the 
opening remarks. Then Rev. E. D. Burr, 
D. D., of Ruggles Street Church told of the 
attitude of the church toward the prohibition 
evangelist. Mrs. Susan Fessenden of the 
Ww. C. T. U. spoke of the victory to be won 
over another slavery. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cozens of the Salvation Army represented 
‘“‘ the largest temperance society in the world,”’ 
in whose service he acted; and among a num- 
ber of other speakers Mr. Henry H. Faxon 
gave a brief address, comparing theoretical 
and practical workings of present day organ- 
izations. The address of the evening was 
by Mr. J. G. Woolley on The Life Work of 
Neal Dow. His words were a glowing tribute 
to the “champion of little children, the 
knightly friend of woman, the incorruptible 
politician, the honest, brave and noble gen- 
tleman, Neal Dow! Salute him, about to 
liveforever! When he saw the right he hailed 
it, and while the whole world of politics has 
been on its knees to expediency he has stood 
for righteousness, without a sop of any kind, 
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In and About Boston 


associates of the leading spirits—General 
Walker, Henry L Pierce, George W. Wales, 
William G. Russell, and earlier, Martin Brim- 
mer—foster a longing for the education here 
put at the disposal of the public, and inspire a 
resolve to enlarge the means of satisfying the 
longing in others. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Rev. Dr. D. L. Furber read a scholarly paper 
upon Jehn Eliot, a subject with which he has 
become especially familiar and upon which 
he spoke in connection with the anniversary 
exercises in honor of the great apostle to the 
Indians that took place at Newton last au- 
tumn. At the close of his paper Professor 
Ropes of Harvard Divinity School spoke with 
regard to the movement with reference to the 
charitable and reform institutions of the 
State. Mr. Ropes, in connection with other 
public-spirited men and women, is doing all 
in his power to bring the influences of the 
churches and the ministers to bear at the 
State House. The resolution which he pre- 
sented and which was unanimously adopted 
was as follows: 

Resolved, That the plan proposed by the 
Commission on the Charitable and Reforma- 
tory Institutions of the Commonwealth for 
separating the care of the State charities from 
that of the insane, for creating a department 
for children, and for taking al] penal institu- 
tions under control of the State, meets with 
the hearty approval of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Meeting. 

After the regular exercises the complimen- 
tary tickets to the Zoo were distributed and 
found a ready market. The brethren appar- 
ently relished the idea of devoting a part of 
Monday to this highly educational outing, 


and well nigh without a sign of cheer for sixty» and strolled off in groups of twos and threes 


years or more, unswerving and unswervable.”’ 


Appreciation of the Fine Arts 

The decrease in the number of total visitors 
to the Museum of Fine Arts last year is much 
to be regretted, and is larger than it should 
be, but it is legically accounted for by the 
president and his committee in the smaller 
number of special exhibitions held during the 
directors’ absence abroad, and by the more 
general use of bicycles for outdoor recreation. 
In all nearly 200,000 admissions were re- 
corded, by far the greater number being on 
free days, and over 17,700 by entrance fee. 
The Sunday visitors averaged 1,543, those on 
Saturday, the only free week day, 1,010. 

The expense of carrying on the institution 
last year was $41,491, which with the cost of 
furnishings makes a total of $43,351. The in- 
come was $41,420, leaving a deficit of over 
$1,900, which is about $3,500 less than the de- 
ficiency of the preceding year. The amounts 
received from annual subscribers show an 
increase over that of 1895, an encouraging 
fact, since their falling off to any large ex- 
tent would imperil the existence of the mu- 
seum. ‘Such an institution,’ says the com- 
mittee, “ must necessarily be a growth and 
not a creation, and the measure of its growth 
must be the value which shall be placed upon 
it by those persons whose public spirit 
prompts them to do their part towards leav- 
ing the world a little better than they found 
it.’ The museum has never received, nor 
does it look for any aid from city or State. A 
continuance and increase, therefore, of volun- 
tary gifts is desired. 

Whatever of lecturing and classwork has 
been undertaken has gone far to prove the 
necessity of an addition to the main building 
which shall contain a convenient audience 
hall. Constant demand for more extended 
apartments for comprehensive courses of in- 
struction have added to the necessities for 
such accommodations. Moreover, the crowded 
condition of the museum forbids the enlarge- 
ment of the present collections with the exhi- 
bits which are multiplying in the basement. 
May not the memory of the lately deceased 





to cultivate the acquaintance of the orang- 
outang, as well as to inspect the other treas- 
ures of that remarkable collection of animals. 


The Subway Nearing Completion 

It will be good news to the thousands who 
travel daily through Tremont and Boylston 
Streets that so large a portion of the subway 
is so nearly finished as to justify the hope 
that the electric cars will be running through 
it by midsummer. No one can appreciate the 
magnitude of this engineering feat who has 
not explored the subterranean passages which 
by this time have become a veritable under- 
ground world. It is well worth the hour or 
more required for a hasty visit to gain a real- 
ization of what the human brain plus modern 
mechanical devices can accomplish. 

Once within the subway, brilliantly lighted, 
spacious, substantially finished with the most 
durable and handsome materials, one has 
nothing of the grewsome feeling which asso- 
ciates itself with a gloomy tunnel. The por- 
tions most nearly completed take on some of 
the attractions of a promenade. Throughout 
the entire distance of a mile and one-third 
there is ample room for two tracks, and in 
some parts the subway is broadened to accom- 
modate four tracks and several platforms. 
Visitors are now eonfined to the section be- 
tween the Public Gardens or the junction 
of Shawmut and Tremont Sreets on one 
hand and Park Street Church on the other. 
To avoid grade crossings a sub-subway has 
been constructed at the corner of Tremont 
and Boylston Streets, near the spot of the 
awful explosion of three weeks ago. The ex- 
plosion, however, it should be remembered, 
was not due to the subway, but to the action 
of the gases which had collected between the 
top of the subway and the ground. 

The first work.on the subway was done in 
March, 1895. Since then there have been at 
times as many as a thousand men at work 
simultaneously. The greatness of the feat ao- 
complished is all the more apparent in view 
of the fact that travel has been obstructed to 
so remarkably small an extent. If the sub- 

‘ way shall prove a success in the way of for- 






warding rapid transit—and there seems to be 
every indication now that it will, inasmuch 
as it is expected that only eight minutes will 
be required for a carto go from the Union 
Station to the Providence Station, it is not at 
all improbable that another great highway of 
the city, like Washington Street, will be sim- 
ilarly treated. At any rate, when the work 
already under way is entirely finished, Bos- 
ton will have an underground artery of travel 
which for extent, strength and beauty of 
finish and successful mastery of great diffi- 
culties encountered in construction will sur- 
pass anything of its kind in the world. 


A Netable Meeting of the Congregational Club 

Seats were almost at a premium last Mon- 
day evening in Lorimer Hall, and there was 
quite a sprinkling of women in the galleries. 
Evidently the announcements for the evening 
had a drawing power. It was indeed an un- 
commonly rich program. On President Bar- 
ton’s right sat the scholarly Professor Fisher 
of Yale and Professor Moore of Andover. 
On the president’s left were the representa- 
tive of Bangor, Professor Beckwith, once a 
highly esteemed member of Boston ministe- 
rial circles, and the spokesman for Hartford, 
Professor Walker, whose brilliant work in 
history has given him a reputation quite un- 
usual for a man of his years. This quartet of 
able and bright men succeeded in putting 
their hearers in touch with life within theo- 
logical seminary walls. 

After the club had heartily indorsed a reso- 
lution, brought forward by Hon. A. H. Well- 
man, commending the movement new going 
forward in Medford to do away with the 
gambling abuses at the trotting parks in that 
city, Professor Fisher spoke of the character of 
present day theological studies. The sem- 
inary is a microcosm exhibiting the charac- 
teristics of the thinking world at large. Today, 
as contrasted with the past, less emphasis is 
placed on the department of systematic the- 
ology, while interest centers about the origin 
and genesis of faith, of man, of sin, of the 
Scriptures and even of the person of Christ. 
The doctrine of evolution the speaker thought 
could be held along with faith in the super- 
natural and with a belief ia a primal, willful 
transgression of man. There is still room for 
the gospel, and Dr. Fisher laid great stress 
upon its being the vital and most interesting 
thing which the church has to offer men. 

Professor Walker answered the question, 
Are Our Seminaries Maintaining the Quality 
of the Ministry? first in the negative. He 
compared the number of thoroughly trained 
men in the New England ministry a century 
and a quarter ago with the proportion today, 
which is much less. On the other hand, the 
seminaries continue to hold up a high intel- 
lectual standard to which many men conform, 
and which serves as a stimulus in many direc- 
tions. Dr. Walker deprecated the preference 
by some churches of oratorical talent to thor- 
ough training, and he repelled the idea that 
the seminaries are remote from the churches. 

Professor Beckwith’s topic was What Does 
the Seminary Mean to Stand for in Relation 
to the Churches? He set forth the ideals 
which to a certain extent are realized. These 
inclade a broad intellectual training, the in- 
culcation of the right intellectual spirit, sym- 
pathy with the churches and a practical bent 
which make the men useful. 

The last speaker, Professor Moore, set forth 
the service which the seminary renders the 
churches by maintaining an intellectual cen- 
ter. This function the speaker regarded as 
one of the most important duties of a semi- 
nary. Thereby sound learning is preserved 
and advanced, men in the active ministry are 
guided in their studies, books are written and 
the line of scholars maintained. Confidence 
and loyalty should mark the mutual relations 
of the churches and the seminaries. 
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Meetings to Come 

BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
29,10 a.m. Speaker, Ballington Booth. 

EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Conference, Elmwood Ave. Ch., Providence, March 28- 
April3 E. Greenwich, R.I., April 4-11. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
quenose of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. M. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent at once 





Florida, April. 

Texas, Sherman, Thursday, April 6. 
Georgia, Savannab, Wednesday, April 7. 
Arizona, Prescot Wednesday, April 14. 


t, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, Aprii 20. 
Wednesday, April 28. 


Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Thursday, April —. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Tuesday, April —. 
Kansas, Ottawa, Thursday, May 6. 


Indiana, Kokomo, Tuesday, May ll. 
Illinois, Monday, May 17. 
Tuesday, May 18. 


owa, 
Massachusetts, Worcester, Tuesday, May 18. 


Michigan, Saginaw, Tuesday, May 18. 
0, Sandusky, Tuesday, May 18. 
New York, Tuesday, May 18. 


Tuesday, May 18. 


South Dakota, 
Tuesday, May 25. 


Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY . 


is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY: ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman,Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS Congregational House, Ne. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Viggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room |! and 2, Con- 
pre House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the {ndians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Kev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOcIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for aos naan! | work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur @. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational! House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Couucil asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfur- 
mation see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

86. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day ardevening Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 a.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Hranch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, seating, ete., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
oses of said society.”” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

It is not at all unusual for us to hear of a 
good number of accessions from a single S. S. 
class. Such facts should not discourage teach- 
ers whose efforts are not thus rewarded. On 
the other hand, their hopefualness should be 
stimulated by the thought that in their classes 
as well one scholar deciding aright may en- 
courage others. Nor should a discouraging 
comparison of one’s efforts with others’ work 
be made under such circu mstances, since some 
classes are stony ground, while fertile spots 
may be adjacent. 
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Time and effort judiciously spent in house 
to house visitation is never lost, as doubtless 
that Western city church wil] find. In these 
days of multiplying social organizations it is 
easy to lose sight of the personal element, 
which in Christian work is most permanently 
effective. 

A large increase in an Indiana church col- 
lection for a specific object was due in a great 
measure to a deacon’s personal effort. The 
givers seemed to forget hard times. 

A church in New Jersey which at the very 
outset cut out certain money-raising features 
common in some places states its entire satis- 
faction and success with its method. 

An Oregon item suggests how many ways 
of doing good a trained and consecrated 
worker may find, even when, as in this case, 
he is a semi-invalid. 

A novel plan for the systematic raising of 
funds for the benevolent work of the denomi- 
nation during the next half-decade comes 
from St. Louis. 

The strength of New York State Congrega- 
tionalism is accounted for in a good degree by 
such experienced constituents as a few men- 
tioned this week. 

An important and, doubtless, helpful de- 
cision has been made by a Connecticut Sun- 
day school. 

Southern Illinois towns have seldom had 
such an evangelistic arousing as of late. 

An Illinois church showed appreciation 
which was real. 


Of Special Note 

Lively discussion of the Pulpit in Politics 
by the St. Louis Club. 

A good plan for missionary meetings in 
Newton, Mass. 

A thermometer for registering church at- 
tendance. ’ 

A model S. S. teachers’ meeting in Oregon. 

Cheering reports from the Connecticut Club. 

Signs of life in Springfield, Mass. 

Gains in Indiana. 


AN INSTITUTIONAL ENTERPRISE IN 
WASHINGTON 

When the Army of the Potomac was mus- 
tered herein 1865, the vast number of refugees 
were left stranded, like a terminal moraine, 
when the glacier which carried it has melted. 
One of the first missionary efforts for the dis- 
organized camp followers was the Lincoln 
Mission, started in an old barrack building. 
The effort has grown into a number of strong 
churches, among the most prominent being 
Lincoln Congregational Church. When this 
church was organized, in 1881, many of the 
faithful workers, finding their efforts no 
longer needed there, started a new enterprise 
near Howard University, called the Univer- 
sity Park Mission. Some of the workers in 
this latter mission were the children of the 
young workers of the old Lincoln Mission. 
The new mission has now in turn grown into 
a chureh, which is called the University Park 
Temple Congregational Church, and was rec- 
ognized by the Washington Conference last 
week. The Temple Church is one of the first, 
and may be the only institutional church, 
among the colored people. Its membership 
is largely made up of the more influential 
colored people of Washington, including such 
men as Hon. B. K. Bruce, John M. Langston, 
Robert W. Terrell and others, who have 
banded themselves together to help their less 
fortunate neighbors, of whom there are about 
3,000 in the neighborhood. 

At present two kindergartens are held in 
the church building, one in the morning, free, 
the other in the afternoon, with a small charge 
of fifty cents per month. Three clubs are or- 
ganized—one for girls divided into four classes 
of King’s Daughters, one for small and one 
for large boys; also a mothers’ meeting, a 
kitchen garden, or training school for serv- 
ants, and a boys’ brigade, besides a Sunday 
school and the other usual church exercises. 
It is planned to start a reading-room, savings 
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bank and other lines of institutional work as 
soon as possible. 

¢ The enterprise is under the management of 
Rev. S. N. Brown, who has been pastor of the 
Plymouth Church, and is a professor in the 
theological department of Howard Univer. 
sity. He has the confidence of thé mission 
workers, who have agreed to turn the prop- 
erty over to the church as soon as it becomes 
thoroughly established. 

This forward movement among the colored 
people will be watched with interest by their 
many friends throughout the country, for if it 
is entirely successful it will refute the charge 
so often made that colored people have little 
loyalty to their own race, and, while ever 
willing to receive, are but slow to give to 
their less fortunate neighbors. R, F. 


THE GOSPEL IN LECTURES 


The churches of Elgin, IIl., have recently 
given a hearing to the lectures on The Naza- 
rine, by Rev. J. B. Koehne, who was person- 
ally a stranger in the community, but reports 
of whose work elsewhere had awakened ex- 
pectation. It was known that he had relin- 
quished the. pulpit of the First Congregational 
Church, Sacramento, to give himself to this 
wider ministry, and that the course had uni- 
formly been received with marked approval. 
In this case, however, the results outran al) 
expectation. The large audience-room could 
not contain all who sought admittance, while 
the impression made upon the community 
was profound. 

His purpose in this series of six lectures is 
to set forth the essential reasonableness of 
Christianity, but the argument by which he 
supports the faith of Jesus moves in the realm 
of indisputable fact. His chosen method is to 
present Christianity in its historic relations, 
and to demonstrate its fitness not only to sup- 
plement the obvious weaknesses and defi- 
ciencies of other religious systems of the world, 
but to satisfy the needs of souls bowed down 
under the weight of conscious sin. 

To this task he brings a rare equipment. 
He is an altogether unique personality. His 
conceptions of Christianity are broad and 
thoroughly evangelical, his grasp of the (e- 
tails of history firm and strong, and his gifts 
of utterance command and hold the attention. 
His habitual manner of speech is quiet but 
intense. His literary style is clear, vivid ard 
sometimes poetic, and that he is a thorough 
scholar becomes increasingly evident. Flashes 
of wit, keen but kindly, illumine the sober 
consideration of great historic verities. He 
speaks of ages remote from our time, but his 
audiences are not suffered to forget the bear- 
ing of the principles under consideration on 
the vital problems of today. In a word, the 
message he brings cannot fail to profit every 
listener, dispelling doubts, enriching faith and 
rousing to higher endeavor. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 

The following members of the Senior Class have 
been chosen Commencement speakers: Messrs. 
Bartley, Dutcher, French, Hodgdon, Holmes, Matt- 
son, Merrill and Parks.—Professor Churchill has 
begun a series of weekly reviews with the class in 
homiletics.——The class in church history has be- 
gun the study of the Nicene Council,——March 14 
B.G. Mattson of the Senior Class addressed the 
Society of Inquiry of Phillips Academy.—E. L. 
Raiche was the class preacher last week. 

Yale 

Last week Dr. Creelman gave readings from 
the Pirge Aboth before the Semitic Club.—The 
Leonard Bacon Club debated: That Greece should 
be restrained from interferenee in Cretan affairs. 
—-A class in missionary methods is being led by 
J. P. Deane of the Middle Class.—Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie has been holding a series of largely at- 
tended meetings of the university students.—— 
Professor Brastow is delivering a series of lectures 
on The Sacraments.—The Senior Class preacher 
Saturday was S. E. Lord.—The missionary meet- 
ing was addressed by Rev. J. W. Conklin of the 
Springfield School for Christian Workers on The 
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Schoolmaster Function in Missionary and Pastoral 
work. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

InD.—The semi-annual meeting of Central Asgo- 
ciation was held with Mayflower Church, Indianap- 
olis, March 16. The formation of Kokomo Assccia- 
tion has taken away 12 churches. The morning 
session was devoted to Present Tendencies of 
Piety and Religion, led by Rev. J. W. Comfort, with 
a paper on Are There Well-Grounded Fears of a 
Decline of Piety in Our Day? Dr.N.A. Hyde fol- 
lowed with Does the Preaching of Today Stimulate 
Piety and Religion. Atthe afternoon session Rev. 
F. W. Whitlock discussed The Problem of the Un- 
churched. Mrs. Jeffery, formerly a missionary, 
entertained the association with A Half-hour in 
India, and other missionary talks followed. In the 
evening Rev. C. H. Percival gave an address on 
The Duty of Congregationalism in Present Prob- 
lems. Participation in the discussions was quite 
general. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—At its last meeting for the season, March 
15, the Newton Club discussed The Ethics of Mod- 
ern Legislative Methods. The leading speakers 
were Mr. R. L. Bridgman and State Senator A. L. 
Harwood, Newton’s two representatives in the leg- 
islature, Messrs. A. F. Hayward and E. L. Pickard, 
both members of the club, also took part in the dis- 
cussion. The report of the outlook committee, 
presented by Secretary Daniels of the American 
Board, dealt with the plans followed by the differ- 
ent churches in providing for the missionary con- 
cert. 


The Worcester Club held its regular meeting 
March 15, Rev. C. E. Jefferson of Chelsea gave the 
address on Puritan Political Problems and Ours. 
A memorial on Edward Whitney, a former president 
of the club, was presented. Twenty-eight persons 
were admitted to membership. 


Ct.—The New Haven Club at its March meeting 
heard an address by Rev. R. H. Conwell on A Visit 
to Cuba. Special mugic was an added attraction. 


The Connecticut Club held its annual meeting in 
Hartford, March 16. fhe reports for the year fol- 
lowed the dinner, the treasury showing a balance of 
$47. Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper of New Britain was 
chosen president, and Rev. F. R. Waite of Talcottville 
secretary. The address was by Prof. G. P. Fisher 
of Yale, on Patriotism as Affected by the Principles 
of the Gospel. Rev. Tomoyshia Murai of Japan 
briefly described the religious situation in bis coun- 
try, speaking particularly of these phases which 
were shown forth by the recent war. The attend- 
ance was the largest for years. 

0.—The last meeting of the Cleveland Club was 
observed as ladies’ night. The topic was The 
Progress, Tendencies and Aims of Four Great 
Churches. Representatives of other denomina- 
tions were the speakers. 

MIcH.—The Western Club met in Grand Rapids 
last week Monday. Representative men of other 
denominations were invited to give addresses on 
What My Denomination Has Stood For. The ad- 
dresses were excellent and a fraternal session was 
enjoyed. After supper, served by the ladies, the 
evening session was occupied by addresses by Rev. 
Errett Gates, on The Advantages of Unity in the 
Organic Church, and Prof. H. E. Dosker of the Re- 
formed College of Holland, on The Advantages of 
Denominational Diversity. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club, at its meeting, March 15, 
discussed the advisability of more active participa- 
tion of the pulpit in politics. Rev. D. M. Fisk, 
Ph.D., and William Porter, M.D., presented the 
affirmative side, and Rev. E. F. Wheeler and Mr. 
0. L. Whitelaw the negative. The meeting, coming 
on the eve of the municipal canvass and elections, 
was one of peculiar interest and force. A number 
of the city ministers in connection with the Civic 
Federation are taking an unusually active part in 
political affairs. 

Wn.— Puget Sound Club met, March 10, in Plym. 
outh Church, Seattle. The general topic, Sccial 
Work of the Church, was divided as follows: (a) Its 
Necessity, treated by Mrs. C. L. Diven; (b) Its Char- 
acter, by Judge F. A. McDonald; (c) Best Methods 
of Conducting It, by D. 8. Johnston. 


NBW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 423.) 

Park Street. Last week the chureh and society 
concurred with each other in regard to the resigna- 
tion recently offered by the pastor, Rev. I. J. Lan- 
sing. The acceptance of the resignation was voted 
in both cases and committees were appointed to ar- 
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range foracounci]. Last Sunday Rev. D. W. Wal- 
dron preached on Eighty Years of City Mission 
Work, and a collection of over $1,000 was taken for 
that object. This is the 25th year of Mr. Waldron’s 
connection with the Missionary Society, of which 
he is the secretary. 


Shawmut. For several weeks Rev. W. E. Barton, 
D.D., has been conducting a class in The Neglected 
Books of Scripture. A study of Revelation has 
overcrowded the room and eompelled adjournment 
to a larger one, where the attendance has numbered 
100. The lectures are repeated at the Berkeley 
Temple Institute. 


Garrison Memorial keld no services last Sunday, 
since at a previous meeting it had been decided to 
consult with a council soon to be called as to the 
future of the organization. The work has not been 
supported strongly enough, and the pastor, Rev. 
Peter Stanford, will return to England in the fall. 

The late Rev. Luther Farnham left about $15,000 
for religious and charitable objects. Among the 
bequests were $2,000 each to the C.H.M.S., the 
American 8, 8, Union and the American Bible Soci- 
ety, and $1,000, and such books as are not needed by 
relatives, to the General Theological Library of 
this city. 

Massachusetts 


NEwToN.—On March 14 the pulpits in the city 
were largely filled by thoge attending the conven- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A.——Central. The missionary 
concerts during the year deal with topics grouped 
under the general head, Historic Missionary Move- 
ments, and a printed program of the series is is- 
sued. For a single meeting three speakers are 
chesen long im advance t> prepare papers on given 
topics, while fresh news from the whole field is re- 
ported during the last part of the hour. 


GARDNER.—First had an eventful day, March 16. 
In the afternoon a council convened to advise rela- 
tive to the ordination of Mr. B. 8. Gilman, formerly 
of Randolph Center, Vt. In the evening the service 
of ordination and installation took place. President 
George Harris of Andover preached the sermon. 
The church takes up work under the new pastor 
with enthusiasm. 


NEEDHAM.—First, Rev. A. S. Walker, D.D, pas- 
tor, has just completed a series of 12 illustrated 
Sunday evening lectures on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The interest has continued unabated 
with the large audiences throughout. The course 
has been of great profit to both old and young. 


Norwoop.—The pastor, Rey. C. F. Weeden, has 
arranged a series of special preaching services for 
successive Friday evenings. Ministers from abroad 
have been brought into serviee and the course has 
already met with a gratifying degree of responsive- 
ness from the public. The list of preachers in- 
cludes Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., Rev. E. C. Moore, 
D. D., Rev. H. A. Brifgman, Rev. Judson Smith, 
D.D., Prof. Rush Rhees and Rev. W. H. Allbright. 
Special music has proved an added attraction. 


* WAKEFIELD.—A successful series of union evan- 
gelistic services, under the lead of Rev. C. L. Jack- 
son, has just been completed. The Baptist and 
Methodist churches united with the Congrega- 
tional. Services were held twice a day for three 
weeks, with large congregations, the last number- 
ing 1,400. About 100 persons over 12 years of age 
have expressed a desire to commence a Christian 
life, with a preference for this church. The pastor, 
Rev. A. P. Davis, has organized the converts into a 
training class in preparation for entrance into the 
church. 


ConcornD.—Trinitarian. Mr. W. T. Farrar, a 
former deacon, has presented to the church a new 
individual communion service of 153 pieces as a 
memorial to his wife, Mrs. M. B. Farrar, who died 
Feb. 20. 


NEWBUBYPORT.—Prospect St, The annual parish 
meeting was the occasion for much rejoicing over 
the excellent condition of the church finances, 
which warranted the addition of $100 to the salary 
of the pastor, Rev. M.O. Patton. He has delivered 
a lecture on a trip through the Evangeline country, 
by which a geod sum was added to the piano fund, 
— Whitefield. Rev.J.H. Reid, the pastor, is about 
to leave Edinburgh, Scotland, where he has been 
hearing lectures and studying since Jan. 1, and will 
now take a course at Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Mrs. Reid will join him soon for the summer. 
Rev. C. 8. Brooks is giving excellent satisfaction 
as his substitute in pulpit and parish. 


NEWBORY is enjoying the ministration of several 
former pastors while waiting for the coming of the 
pastor-elect, Rev. C. 8. Holton, of Eastport, Me.— 
Byfield. The pastor, Rev. D. C. Torrey, recently 
acted as moderator of the town meeting. The 
Parish Bulletin stands for righteousness on all 
public issues, and gives its opinion on all local 
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topics, with no slight influence in the community 
The printing office, established by the pastor, 
has become an independent, useful .and influential 
plant. New horse sheds have been built about the 
church, and the vestry is newly equipped and en- 
larged. Everytting suggests a prosperous and 
model country church. 


WORCESTER.—The paper before the last Ministers’ 
Meeting was by Rev. Sidney Crawford on the sub- 
ject What Ought a Church to Do with Its Delinquent 
Meabers.—Pi/grim made an offering for the City 
Missionary Society recently of $200, which was in- 
creasea to $250 by a special contribution. March 16 
Dr. Alexander Lewis gave an illustrated lecture on 
his trip im Italy to a large audience.—— Piedmont 
has voted to accept the resignation of the pastor, 
Dr. Elijah Horr, to take effect July 1. It was also 
voted to continue his salary to Jan. 1, 1898. 


SHREWSBURY.—Last year nine members were 
added, making the present membership 106. The 
‘extra cent-a-day band” during its first year raised 
$80. 

WaRE.— East is in excellent condition. The 
Men’s Sunday Evening League is a decided success. 
There are large congregations morning and evening. 
A number of young people have become Christians 
during the winter. The pastor, Rev. A. B. Bassett, 
is om a trip abroad fer a number of months, and 
Rev. A. J. Dyer, formerly of North Brookfield, is 
supplying the pulpit. 

DupLEy.—VFirst. A reception was tendered the 
pastor, Rev. W. E. Morse, by the parish and Y. P. 
8. C. E. after his return from his vacation. A purse 
of money was presented him as a token of esteem. 
The church is deeply mourning the loss of Albert 
Jacobs, senior deacon, who held the office 30 years. 


SPRINGFIELD.—First has voted almost unani- 
mously to change its creed, adopting that of 1883. 
Parents’ day was observed by the Bible school last 
Sunday, baving been postponed from the previous 
week. Special exercises were held at the opening 
of the session——Park. A boy choir assisted at 
the morning service last Sunday. —— Zastern 
Avenue. 
Dow a temperance service was held at the church 
last week. The interest proved so inteage as to 
require a continuation at the next meeting. The 
organization of a temperance society is proposed. 
— St. John’s. The members have been observing 
a season of self denial for the benefit of the church, 
and this week a social was held for those who have 
participated in the work.——The little church at 
Brightwood, Union Evangelica), has just closed a 
most successful season of revival which lasted five 
weeks. Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Barrett, evangelists of 
New York, have assisted, and last Sunday the Jarg- 
est number of persons ever received at one time 
was admitted to membership. The pastor, Rev. L. 
E. Bel), has a call to a large Methodist churcb, but 
it is understood that if the present plans of enlarg 
ment are carried out he will remain here. 


Maine 


HOULTON bas made remarkable progress during 
the less than three years pastorate of Rev. H. L. 
McCann. The church was then receiving $400 from 
the Maine Missionary Society. It has assumed 
self-support from March 1, giving the pastor $1,000 
salary. A parsonage has been purchased, 44 new 
members have joined the church, 26 since this year 
began. These were entertained recently at a recep- 
tion give in their honor. 


HIRAM AND SEBAGO.—Two young men, graduates 
of Mt. Hermon School, have ministered here, Mr. 
Willis P. Hume succeeding Mr. G. P. Merrett. 
Both have worked successfully for the spiritual 
interests of these small churches and there is steady 
growth. The C. E. Societies are doing active work. 


BanGoR.—The Central Club course of lectures, 
which has been arranged by Rev. G. W. Field, D. D., 
annually for the past 15 years, has just closed after 
a season of much interest. Dr. Field announced 
that this would probably be the last effort of the 
kind. 


ELLSworRTH.—A unique celebration by the church 
was on the 77th birthday of the statehood of Maine. 
Speeches were made on Maine, Her Past, Present, 
Future, Her Statesmen, Literary and Musical Work, 
etc. A fine collation was provided. 


PORTLAND.—State Street. Dr. J. L. Jenkins sails 
with his wife next month for a three months’ ab- 
sence. The church has recently sustained deep loss 
in the death of two of its deacons.—— Williston has 
voted not to accept the resignation of its pastor, 
Rev. D. M. Pratt. 

DEER ISLE.—Rev. S. A. Apraham will give two 
lectures here on Armenia and her sufferings, and 
Bangor, Bath, Thomaston and other places have 
been or will be visited. 


In observance of the birthday of Neal ° 
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New Hampshire 

DERRY.—During the past winter there has been 
an unusual religious interest among the students 
of Pinkerton Academy, nearly 20 per cent. of the 
total membership professing to have begun the 
Christian life. The church and community have 
sustained a great loss in the death of Dea. G. W. 
Barker, who has always been a zealous promoter 
of every good work looking to the moral and 
spiritua) welfare of the town. 

BRENTWOOD is enjoying a season of spiritual 
prosperity as the result of faithful pastoral work. 
The attendance at services has increased, and some 
have been led to begin a Christian life. A new 
ergan has been put into the meeting house. The 
pastor, Rev. H. H. Colburn, has recently been re- 
membered by hisappreciative people with a generous 
gift of money. 

TAMWORTH.—The late Deacon Faxon Gannett 
left $400 to the church, which he served many years, 
and $200 each to the H. M.8.and the A. B.C. F. M., 
and, after a few personal gifts, the residue is to be 
divided equally between these two societies and the 
church. He was almost 90 yearsold. His wife sur- 
vived him but six hours. 

NEw IpswicH.—The parsonage has been greatly 
improved by a fresh coat of paint and other needed 
repairs at an expense of $200. The general interest 
is shown in the doubling of the usual Sunday morn- 
ing winter attendance, an increase of 8. 8S. member- 
ship, and the organization of a home department. 


HOPKINTON has recently held a series of union 
revival services for two weeks, Rev. E. A. Whittier 
assisting. A score or more professing conversion 
resulted, among them being one or two men who 
have led intemperate lives. Christians are greatly 
encouraged and larger results are expected, 


LANOASTER.—As the first fruits of the union 
evangelistic services under the lead of Rev. Ralph 
Gillam, at the last communion 65 new members 
were received to the church, 62 on confession. 
Others are expected to follow in the near future. 


RINDGE.—The oldest member of the church, Mrs. 
Malina Stickney, recently celebrated pleasantly 
her 95th birthday. She has been for many years 
interested in all church work. 


WILMOT.—Four young ladies from one Sunday 
school class were lately received on confession. 
A teachers’ meeting is held Friday evenings. A 
Junior C. E. Society has recently been organized. 


HAMPSTEAD.—The festivities of a recent birthday 
party in aid of the ladies’ social circle were enjoy- 
able. Satisfying refreshments followed. The re- 
ceipts were $51. 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Pilgrim. A Young Men’s Club 
for boys over 12 years of age has been started. 
Weekly meetings, with parlor gymnastics, stereop- 
ticon tours of travel, local history expeditions, 
botany outinge, chorus singing, etc.,are the program. 
The Sunday school officers appoint the club’s super- 
intendent, and all active members must be regular 
attendants of the Sunday school._—Beneficent. 
Rev. G. M. Boynton, D.D., preached last Sunday 
evening. 

RIVERPOINT.—The Endeavor Society has shipped 
two boxes containing clothing, reading matter, 
etc., valued at $90, to a Sunday school missionary in 
the South. 

Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN.— United. The Men’s Club service 
was addressed March 14 by Professor Winchester 
of Wesleyan University on The Bible as Literature, 
The speaker last Sunday evening was President 
Stryker of Hamilton College.——Howard Avenue. 
The membership of the ehurch the first of January 
was 496, with a Sunday school of 407 members. The 
church was first organized as a mission school in 
1865. It has had five pastors, all but the present 
one being dead. Rev. Dr. W. J. Mutch completed 
the 11th year of his pastorate last December.— 
Fair Haven. The news of the resignation of Rev. 
D. M. James from the Second Church, to take effect 
at the close of the present year, is heard with re- 
gret by the many that know him in this city. 


HARTFORD.—Center. Dr. B. R. Abbe died last 
week. For 26 years he was an active member of 
the church.——Fourth. Special afternoon meet. 
ings were held all last week except Saturday. Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey was assisted by Dr. C. M. Lamson and 
Professor Beardsley. The society and congrega- 
tion have definitely decided not to erect a new edi- 
fice. Plans were under consideration for nearly 
two years, but after a thorough review of the diffi- 
culties, the hard times and the pressing needs for 
more room at once, it was voted last week to drop 
the matter and remodel the present structure. The 
changes will cost about $10,000, and will provide an 
additional seating capacity of 200. 
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Morris has inaugurated Sunday evening preach- 
ing services, with good attendance, and a Junior 
Endeavor Society has been organized under prom- 
ising conditions. The pastor, Rev. C. C. Redgrave, 
makes frequent use of the blackboard in the serv- 
ices, and his special short sermons are particularly 
popular with the children. The church is strong 
spiritually. 

GLASTONBURY.— First. A quiet but effective 
work is going on. Meetings were held for three 
weeks at the opening of the year, and a pastor’s 
instruction class has been held each week since. 
Thirty-two persons united with the church last 
communion season, all but one on confession, and 
more are expected. The Sunday evening service is 
large and inspiring. Rev. G. F. Waters is pastor. 


CLINTON.—The pastor, Rev. T. A. Emerson, is giv- 
ing a course of Sunday evening lectures during 
Lent. Some topics are: Jesus, the Carpenter, the 
Personal Friend, the Preacher, the Teacher, the 
Dying Redeemer; Jesus the Risen Lerd. Union 
revival services have been held for four weeks, Rev. 
H. W. Pope assisting the pastors during two weeks. 
Many signified their desire to lead Christian lives. 


MERIDEN.—First received 46 members March 7, 
42 on confession. Each was given a Bible, accord- 
ing tocustom, The attendance was the largest for 
years. At a teachers’ meeting, at which 75 were 
present, the unanimous sentiment was in favor of 
continuing without quarterlies, using the Bible 
entirely in the Sunday school. 

East HAMPTON.—A recent entertainment netted 
a considerable sum for a newchapel. A large audi- 
ence learned of the habits and customs of the Ori- 
ent, and the ceremonies of a mock marriage and 
trial added pleasure and instruction to the audi- 
tors. Many articles were exhibited for examina- 
tion. 

SouTH GLASTONBURY.—The annual meeting was 
held March 5. After supper and business a his- 
torical paper by Mr. F. D. Glazier was read. The 
present pastor, Rev. F. S. Brewer, began his work 
in June, 1894. 

WINSTED.—Second. The cest of the contem- 
plated improvements is estimated at $15,000, to be 
raised by subscription, the contributors being al- 
lowed five years to pay their amounts. It was re- 
cently voted to build a Sunday school room on the 
south side of the church provided sufficient funds 
are raised. This addition will cost about $5,000. 


TRUMBULL.—The trustees were instructed, at a 
special meeting of the church, to compromise the 
settlement of the Harriet Beardsley legacy by ac- 
cepting 75 cents on the dollar. The amount left by 
Mrs. Beardsley to the church was $1,000, but, on ac- 
count of certain conditions that have arisen in the 
settlement of the will, this course seemed advisable. 

The Ladies’ Aid Seciety at North Coventry raised 
$80 at a recent birthday party.—Rev. C. E. Mc- 
Kinley of Rockville has beeh suffering from the 


; grip, and was compelled to dismiss his congrega- 


tion on a recent Sunday.——Torringford has had 
unusual spiritual activity, aided by the special ef- 
forts of Rev. A. H. Norris.——At a special meeting 
of the church at Willimantic, last week, it was 
voted to place the Sunday school under church con- 
trol again.——Hockanum is enjoying special serv- 
ices of an evangelistic nature.——The Second 
Church, Norwich, loses, in the death of Mrs. John 
Dunham, a member of 72 years’ standing.—— Rev. 
Roscoe Nelson of Windsor unites with the pastor 
of the Methodist church in Bible meetings Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings of each week. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


WEsTMORELAND.—Fourteen persons were received 
to membership March 7, 11 om confession. The 
work of the Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society is 
generously and faithfully supported. The young 
girls of the church are making progress in Christian 
experience and general church work. Under the 
name of the ** Steady Seekers” they have a prayer 
and conference meeting each Sunday afternoon. 
About 18 persons have united with the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
as active members during the past two months. 
The present membership is 45. Rev. C. A. Frasure 
is pastor. 

In central New York there are at least three 
Congregational clergymen in active service who 
are striking examples of“ bringing forth fruit in 
old age”: Rev. John Cunningham, whose church 
has just passed through a great revival, Rev. Edward 
Taylor, D.D., of Binghamton, who crowds the week 
with from six to ten sermons, addresses and the 
like, and is sought far and wide by the Sunday 
school, Y.M.C.A., Y.P.8.C.E. and other con- 
ventions as a speaker, and whose services are most 
acceptable to churches over a wide extent of terri- 
tory, and Rev. Samuel Johnson of New Haven, who 
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is an efficient pastor, and is active in many good 
works. Two of these brethren have already passed 
the “ three score and ten’’ mark. 


New Jersey 


ASBURY PARK, in the nine months of its exist- 
ence, has added 41 to its original membership of 144, 
16 being received March 7. Worship is conducted 
ina hall which seats about 500. Sunday evenings 
every teat is generally occupied. Prayer meetings 
are helpful and well supported, the attendance run- 
ning above 100. A guild of 92 members looks after 
the lay work of the church, the 15 sections of the 
organization having charge of distinct parts of 
the parish activities. Besides the more familiar 
branches of church work, there are “‘ sections” for 
looking after employment, savings, membership 
and advertising and printing. A lot has been se- 
cured in the heart of the place, and at one meeting 
$3,000 were subscribed towards building a house of 
worship. At the organization of the church it was 
resolved to keep to purely spiritual and philan- 
thropic activities. No fairs or other entertainments 
are resorted to for raising money. The Y.P.S.C.E. 
is vigorous and growing. 


WARRENVILLE is gradually substituting the Eng- 
lish for the German tongue in its services. There 
are now two English classes in the Sunday school, 
and the Sunday evening service is in English. 

JERSEY City.—Waverly is rejoicing because it 
has finally provided, with the aid of the conference, 
for the extinction of its mortgage. Thirty-six have 
been added to the membership within a year. 


GUTTENBERG has voted to disband and has sold 
its building, subject to the C.C.B.8. lien, to the 
German Baptists, 


THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 414.) 

Mounp City.—/Pilgrim closed a four weeks’ series 
of meetings March1. The church is without a pastor 
and Evangelist Ben Deering assisted and also neigh- 
boring pastors. During the meeting 175 persons made 
a public confession, 60 were baptized and 107 were 
received into this church. Others united with the 
Methodist charch and Episcopal churches else- 
where. Among the converts uniting with the 
church were the State’s attorney, the mayor of the 
city, other county and public officers, superintend- 
ents of factories, leading business men, husbands 
of wives long faithfulin the church. About three- 
fourths of the converts were men and most of them 
heads of families. The town was greatly awakened 
and wonderfully renovated. The saloons appear 
desolated. 

ROCKEFELLER.—Rey. Isaac Cookman has just 
closed a successful two and a half years’ pastorate. 
During that time a house of worship and parsonage 
have been secured and paid for and the church has 
become self-supporting. The citizens emphasized 
their expressions of good will and esteem by closing 
the schools and business houses and gathering ina 
body at the railway station when Mr. Cookman and 
family took their departure. 

Cu10aGo.— University. The fourth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rev. N. T. Rubinkam was cele- 
brated this month. During Lent a course of Sun- 
day morning sermons is being preached on The 
Family: its origin, past, present, future, inner life, 
and social system. The evening addresses for three 
months are on The Search after God, and are given 
by representatives from the University of Chicago. 


Indiana 


HosMER.—Rev. Thomas Smith closed his work 
March 14. His seven years’ pastorate has been 
blessed, the church building has been remodeled, a 
parsonage built and paid for, and a net gain of 90 
members is recorded by the church. Services were 
held on several days of a farewell character. Sev- 
eral of the neighboring ministers participated. A 
collection of $20 was made for the C.H.M.8. The 
house was crowded at all the exercises. Mr. Smith 
begins his werk at Washington April 1. 


ORLAND.—Reyv. J. R. Bonney has been invited to 
remain with the church for a fifth year. The recent 
annual collection for home missions was $45, a third 
better than last year. 

The statistics for 1897 for the State show 58 
churches, a gain of six, a total membership of 4,522, 
a gain of 186, although several churches pruned 
their lists strictly. Total benevolences were $4,463, 4 
loss of $169. Home expenses were $54,332, a loss of 
$1,900. Total accessions were 653, C. E. members 
1,547, a gain of 93. 8.8. membership, 5,661, a gain 
of 263. Forty-six pastors and supplies serve the 58 
churches. The churches added were Southside, 
Union and Northeast, Indianapolis; Welsh Church, 
Gas City; Broad Ripple and Alexandria. The four 
largest churches are First, Terre Haute; Plymouth, 
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Fort Wayne; Plymouth, Indianapolis; and Michigan 
City, First. 
Michigan 
GRAND HAVEN is rejoicing in the possession of 
a new pipe organ, made in Boston especially for 
thischurch. At the inauguration concert the audi- 
ence filled the house, and contributed an amount 
sufficient to clear all debt. The young people have 
given further cheer by forming the largest ehorus 
in the city and engaging an instructor to drill 
them. The Junior Endeavorers assisted in the ded- 
icatory services, March 14. The Sunday school is 
constantly growing. Rev. D. A. Richardson, the 
new pastor, has found time enough to spare from 
beginning his labors here to go to Georgia and look 
up the land for the Armenian colony. The land 
has since been purchased for that purpose. 


DETROIT.— Woodward Avenue, The women have 
completely refurnished the Sunday school and go- 
cial rooms with handsome carpet and chairs.—— 
Mt. Hope. The Men’s Auxiliary have just carried 
through a pleasant entertainment with a large at- 
tendance. A good sum was netted.—The Congre- 
gational Union held its regular meeting last week 
Monday. The matters before the meeting were 
preparation of completed plans for the Fort Street 
new church, the removal of the location of Mt. 
Hope Church from 25th Street to the newly opened 
Boulevard, two blocks west, and the calling of a 
council for the organization and recognition of 
a new church at the Boulevard chapel. 


NorTH ADAMS has just celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary with jubilee services, a neighboring pastor 
assisting. The church has had 16 pasters, including 
Rey. T. G. Baxter, who is in his first year of the 
pastorate. 

RED JACKET.—Last year the church received 56 
new members, 52 on confession. The membership 
is nearly 300. A balance left after all bills were 
paid was a cause for thankfulness. 

Wisconsin 

New RICHMOND.—The business men of the Meth- 
odist, Baptist and Congregational churches have 
united in sending out messages for general revival 
services with Rev. C. N. Hunt as leader. A large 
chorus under the direction of the pastor, Rev. A. D. 
Adams, has been organized. Mr. Hunt, the lawyer 
evangelist, is successful in the work. 

NEw Lonpon.—Plymouth, Rev. G. B. Hubbard 
recently celebrated his 75th year, and he is still ac- 
tive in the ministry. The church recently voted to 
invite bim to remain with them as pastor to com- 
plete his 10th year of service with them and the 
50th in the ministry. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

Sr. Louis.—Compton Hill, through its church vis- 
itor and some of its members, is giving particular 
attention to visiting the families in the parish. 
The Sunday school is recovering from the effects of 
the cyclone of last year——/mmanuel. Rev. W.N. 
Bessey, who has been ill, is again in his place.—— 
At the session of the Ministers’ Meeting, March 15, 
Rey. William Johngon read a paper on Congrega- 
tionalism im St. Louis, Its Strength and Its Work. 
He estimated that the situation calls for about 
$65,000 during the next five years, and suggested 
that the amount be raised in shares of $50 each, 
payable in five annual installments, 

lowa 

ROCKFORD is in the midst of a blessed, though 
quiet, revival which is not confined to the church, 
Since Jan. 1,27 persons have united, nearly all on 
confession. By the bequest of a member the church 
comes into possession of $500 to be used in building 
& parsonage, which will be begun at once. Rev. 
E, L. Ely is pastor. 

WaAsuTa, which has been pastorless for several 
months, has called Rev. Walter Radford, late of 
Eagle Grove. During bis two weeks’ visit here 
there were 41 accessions, all but one on confession. 
Special religious interest in the community has ex- 
isted during the winter. 


DAVENPORT.—Bethlehem celebrated the third an- 
nhiversary of its organization Feb.10. A pipe organ 
has been placed in the house as the gift of a friend. 
Akindergarten has been established and a sewing 
school opened which now has 35 pupils. Rev. An- 
drew Orth is pastor. 

Doon.—As first fruits of the Hartsough union 
meetings 24 persons joined the church March 7, of 
whom 22 were heads of famailies. Others are ex- 
pected to join soon. Rev. W. L. Brandt is pastor. 
-— Hartsough is now conducting meetings at Lake 

ty. 

Revival meetings are in progress at Correction- 
ville, Congregationalists and Methodists uniting ; at 
Orient and Gem Point, with special interest in both 
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churches ; and at Traer, where the pastor, Rev. 0. O. 
Smith, has been assisted by his brother, Mr. F. G. 
Smith. The last named church has received 19 new 
members during the past two months. 


Minnesota 


LYLE.—The organization of a denominational 
Sunday sehool in place of the old union school, the 
formation of a choir with instrumental accom- 
paniment, and accessions to congregation and 
eburch, under Rev.C. J. Swain, arereported. Rapid 
progress has been made during the past two years. 

Dawson.—Rev. S. R. Breish is obliged to take a 
vacation of two months on account of impaired 
health. The pulpit will be supplied by different 
brethren. 

Rev. N. J. Bolin has commeced work at Upsala 
and finds large opportunities among the scattered 
Swedish population. 

Nebraska 

AuLMA.—As March 14 was Rev. W.S. Hill’s day at 
Naponee, the Y. P.S. C. E. at Alma, with the aid of 
the choir and other local talent, arranged a delight- 
ful program for the evening. The house was 
crowded and the leaders are s> much encouraged 
that they intend to maintain the evening service 
the alternate Sundays which the pastor spends at 
Naponee. The citizens of Alma have put a $115 
bell in the meeting house tower and the women con- 
tinue payments on the parsonage debt te the C. C, 
B.S. 

RisinG Ciry.—Special meetings, in which the pas- 
tor, Rev. C.J.Sage, bas been assisted by Rev. G. J. 
Buck, closed March 14 with an earnest service. 
Some of the meetings had been held by request 
with the M. E. church, which on the closing evening 
omitted its service and came over in a body. A 
generous offering was given the evangelist for his 
work. 


Continued on page 430. 











- POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER OO., NEW YORK. 
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FRUE. x 


Such a medicine you need at once to remove 
the impurities which have accumulated in 
your blood during winter. 

Such a medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla as 
proved by its wonderful cures of scrofula, hip 
disease, debility, and all forms of impure and 
impoverished blood. . 

Therefore take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It 
will do you wonderful good. It will purify, 
enrich and vitalize your blood, give you an 
appetite, cure boils, pimples, humors and all 
eruptions. 


Baby Suffers With Scrofula. 


“At the age of two months my baby began 
to have sores break out on his right cheek. We 
used all the local external applications we 
could think or hear of, all to no avail. The 
sores spread all over one side of his face. We 
consulted a physician and tried his medicine, 
and in a week the sore was well. But to my 
surprise in two weeks more another 


Scrofulous Looking Sore 


made its appearance on his arm. It grew 
worse and worse, and when he was three 
months old I began giving him Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I also took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
before the first bottle was finished the sores 
were well and they have never returned. He 
is now four years old and has never had any 
sign of those scrofulous sores since he was 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. He owes his 
smooth, fair skin to this great medicine.”— 
Mrs. 8S. S. Wroten, Farmington, Delaware. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla Gruggides. 


druggists. 
$1, six for $5. Get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 





do not cause pain or gripe. 
All druggists. 25 cents. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Pricnd 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct te 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rgv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 





GOLD FURNITURE. 


In these days of sound money it is not strange that gold furniture 
has an inviting sound, and that it is in high favor throughout the East. 
Yet it takes surprisingly little of the gold coin of the realm to own 





a few pieces of this fascinating furniture. 


Oar prices are less than half those charged in leading 
New York shops for the same pieces exactly. 

The reason for this can be readily given. 

least exaggeration to say that we carry a larger assortment 

of gold furniture than any house in the United States. There 

are few furniture houses which show one-half as large a 


variety. 


And with this great volume of trade come the low prices 
which have brought us the patronage in the first place, and 





It is not the 


which now retain it with us. A single visit to our ware- 


rooms will show the truth of this claim. 


Handling gold furniture in immense 


quantities, we can name very inexpensive figures for it. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The situation is mixed. Trade is not as 
active as it should be at this season of the 
year, and yet merchants are losing none of 
their confidence in agradually improving busi- 
ness. Unfavorable weather in the Northwest 
and floods in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys 
have had a deterrent influence on the move- 
ment of merchandise. 

Spring trade in jobbing lines is practically 
over and some complaints are heard about the 
slowness of collections. Indications point to 
a fight over some of the schedules in the new 
tariff bilt, but there is no question but that it 
will become law at a comparatively early 
date. The uncertainty about some of the du- 
ties is a factor of some slight trade disturb- 
ance, although as a whole the new tariff is 
favorably received by business interests. 

Money has been in more active demand by 
importers, who are bringing in goods from 
abroad in anticipation of higher tariffs, and 
this has been the influence which has strength- 
ened monetary rates. Business paper con- 
tinues in small supply and note brokers are 
complaining of the dullness in their line. 

Cotton goods are disappointing in move- 
ment and iron and steel are a little more list- 
less in price anddemand. Wool continues the 
active feature, and large sales are reported at 
advanced prices. Woolen manufacturers, too, 
report a better inquiry for goods, and it is 
believed that the improvement in this impor- 
tant industry will continus. 

Prices for a good many staples show either 
advances or firmness, and this fact constitutes 
one of the most favorable features of the 
whole trade situation. In the stock markets 
speculation has evinced a fairly strong tone, 
but the outside public is not in the market 
as yet. Good stocks, however, are being ab- 
sorbed by investors, and this is an exceed- 
ingly encouraging indication. 





FROM OANADA 

Poverty in Cities 

According to published reports the distress 
in Canada is not 80 great as elsewhere, yet for 
several years the situation has been gradu. 
ally growing more serious, and the present 
winter is proving exceptionally trying in the 
larger cities. Rev. Robert Hall, city mission- 
ary for Toronto, states that during his twelve 
years’ experience he has never found so many 
honest and respectable families in need as 
this winter. In some cases the destitution is 
pitiful indeed, but excepting in Montreal such 
general distress is found nowhere in the 
Dominion. 


Relief for India 

Though “ charity begins at home,” and was 
never more needed here, generous contribu- 
tions are being received from every quarter 
for India’s relief. Premier Laurisr was 
among the first to respond with a check of 
$100, and since that time provincial legisla- 
tures, city and town councils, churches and 
individuals have been making large dona- 
tions, so that the total Canadian contribu- 
tions already exceed $100,000. The largest 
grant was $6,000 from the Oatario legislature. 


Prison Reform 

This question is of growing interest in Can- 
ada. At the annual meeting of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Association of Canada in Toronto last 
week, it was agreed to recommend a reforma- 
tory for inebriates, the reorganization of the 
womans’ and boys’ reformatories and the 
girls’ refuge, and the improvement of county 
jails so that first offenders will not come in 
contact with hardened criminals. The asso- 
ciation favored the forming of a provincial 
board of charities and correction similar to 
the State boards of the United States. 


Sunday Observance 

Another topic claims more than usual at- 
tention. In a former letter reference was 
made to the suit which the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance had entered against the Hamilton Street 
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Car Railway Company for violation of the 
Lord’s Day Act. Dacision has just been 
given against the alliance, and it is now an- 
nounced that an appeal will be made to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The street car 
companies, however, have a decided advan- 


tage in a prolonged legal contest because of 
their strong financial backing, which they 
know well can be greatly increased by the 
operation of Sunday cars. 


Temperance Too 

Quite a ferment has been started in temper- 
ance circles over the proposed amendments of 
the license law by the Ontario Legislature. 
The amendments provide for the abolition of 
the saloon, the raising of the minor age limit 
from eighteen to twenty-one, and the reduc- 
tion of the number of licenses to be granted. 
The legislation proposed is a great step in ad- 
vance, but is not satisfactory to temperance 
advocates, who demand the fulfillment of the 
promise by the local government that enact- 
ments would be given to the full extent of its 
constitutional power. Ia view of the protests 
that are pouring in from every quarter, it is 
probable that Premier Hardy and his col- 
leagues will reconsider the measure, and 
make it still more restrictive. 


The Bishops Not Silenced 

The hierarchy of Quebec is dying hard in 
its battle for separate schools for Manitoba. 
Notwithstanding the general acceptance of 
the settlement, the decisive verdict at by- 
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elections, and the announcement of Hon. 
Edward Blake, who argued their cause before 
the privy council, that the judgment given 
does not call for the restoration of separate 
schools, the bishops seem determined not to 
let the matter rest. Following the banning of 
L’Electure was the condemning of its succes- 
sor, Soleil, and several other Liberal papers. 
At present the power of the church is being 
used to secure the defeat of the Liberal can- 
didate in the by-election of Champlain, and 
it is possible that the government may be 
compelled to take the unparalleled course of 
withholding the writ because of the impossi- 
bility of securing a fair and free election. 
The coming of an apostolic delegate from 
Rome to inquire into the school question is 
the latest phase of the situation. J. PB. @, 








AN OPPORTUNE TOUR TO WASHINGTON.—The 
inauguration is over; a new administration governs 
the nation; but the Capitol, the White House, the 
National Museum, the great monument and the 
peerless new Congressional Library have lost none 
of their attractiveness, nor will the Congress now 
in extra session prove less interesting than ite 
predecessors. The personally conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which leaves Boston April 5, 
affords an opportunity to visit Washington at a 
comparatively small expense during the most de- 
lightful season of the year—the early spring. 
Through sleeping cars Boston to Washington, re- 
turning via Fall River Line. Round trip rate, in- 
cluding transportation, Pullman and hotel accommo- 
dations, $23 from Boston. Apply to D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Curebook No. r tells about it. 
Free. J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 





The blossom of beauty roots in the blood. 
The blemishes of beauty, — pimples, blotches, eruptions, — can 
be removed by purifying the blood with 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
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REV. GEORGE H. WELLS, D. D. 


To the brief announcement in our last 
week’s issue respecting the tragic death of 
Dr. Wells, recently pastor of the Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, and for twenty-one 
years pastor of the American Presbyterian 
Church in Montreal, we are able now to add 
particulars. 

Dr. Wells, since his resignation at Minne- 
apolis over a year ago, had sought relief from 
sleeplessness and nervous exhaustion in 
travel, visiting the Sandwich Islands and 
Japan. More recently he had spent some 
weeks at Clifton Springs, but to no purpose. 
Saturday, March 13, he went to Chicago, 
where he was met by Dr. Lyman, one of the 
first physicians of the city, and taken to his 
house and kept over night. He was seen by 
several friends and, though exhibiting much 
of his old-time brilliancy of intellect, he was 
greatly depressed. Dr. Lyman advised him, 
as had the physician at Clifton Springs, to 
go to the sanitarium at Owatcssa, Wis. Reach- 
ing the sanitarium in the afternoon of Satur- 
day, and apparently willing to stay in it, his 
brother left him in good spirits and hopeful 
of recovery and return to work in the minis- 
try. Early in the evening Dr. Wells took his 
handbag and slipped out of the hcuse. His 
body was found on the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, with bruises indicating that he had 
been struck by the. engine while walking 
towards it. 

Dr. Wells was a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege in 1863 and of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1867. He wes pastor in Amboy, 
Ill., for three years. He never married. His 
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father, Deacon Wells of Dover, IIl., is still liv- + 
ing and, although over ninety years of age, miums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. > 
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oughly consecrated character. There will be 
many to mourn sincerely and deeply for him. 

The news of Dr. Wells’s death was a great 
shock to his old people at Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis. The midweek meeting was de- 
voted to a memorial service, a committee of 
the church attended the funeral service at 
Dover, and Dr. Beach preached a memorial 
sermon March 21. Dr. Wells was held in uni- 
versal esteem and the city is saddened by his 
untimely death, 





BIOGRAPHIOAL 
REV. LUTHER FARNHAM 


Mr. Farnham, who died in Boston, March 15, aged 
SL years, was born in Concord, N.H. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1837 and from Andover in 1841, 
He filled pastorates at Northbtield, Plymouth, Marsh- 
field, where Daniel Webster was among his parish- 
ioners, New Bedford and Gloucester. He did good 
work in the 3outh in behalf of the blacks. He was 
the founder of the General Theological Library and 
one of its mostactive supporters. With untiring in- 
dustry he labored to build up a valuable and useful 
library, succeeding final'y in securing its present 
handsome building on Mt. Vernon Street, on which 
rests no debt, and in making it a favorite resort for 
students and book-lovers. His courtly yet genial 
bearing and his scholarly tastes made him a fit rep- 
resentative of the clergymen of the ‘‘old school.” 
He was one of the oldest members of the Old South 
Chureh, Dr. Gordon officiated at the funeral, 
which was attended by a notable company. 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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| best that we have ever made—that means 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 
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Wonderful Display 


—OF 
Fine Spring 


MILLINERY 


Our exhibition of Spring Millinery is the 


it is the best ever shown in Boston. 

Beautiful Trimmed Hats for ladies and 
misses; all the Newest Shapes in Un- 
trimmed Straw Hats; a vast collection of 
Ribbons, Laces, Straw Braids and Orna- 
ments. 

Prices the lowest possible for 
superior excellence. 


work of 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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Deaths 


The cha nares for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional e ten cents, co’ eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





KELLOGG—In Detroit, Mich., March 14, Charles Kel- 
logg, aged 81 yrs., a Congregational minister for a 
number of years, but more recently a business man. 

ee N. J., March 9, Jasper G. Tucker, 

Diy: 2 mos. Loyalty to Christ was the guiding 
Prine! fe of his life. 
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STUDY'S. BUSINESS 
each Book 

keeping, Business Forms, Pen 

manship, Com’! Lav, Letter 

ny bee Arithmetic, Short- 

nd, ete. et Bue by MAIL at 

E. Success guar- = 
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}} We givea useful, Money Making 
Edueation which leads to 


good paying sega = , 
s Highly CN 





Write for details. Rost. E. STRAHORN & 
Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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BETTER THAN 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Cheque Bank Cheques, 


from £1 up; Available Everywhere. 
Circular teils many reasons why they 
are better. 


Agency of the U. 8S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Mgr., 
40 and 42 Wall St., N.Y. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Bosten, Mass 








Palestine | 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wk RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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HYANNIS, which has been served in connection 
with Hemingford and Reno, will with its outstations 
soon form a field by itself. It is the only church 
and provides the only stated service in the whole 
county of Grant. A movement is on foot to erecta 
house of worsbip, parsonage and reading-room com- 
bined in the early spring,and Mr. B. H. Jones of the 
Senior Class, Oberlin, has been secured as pastor. 

BERTRAND gave the pastor, Rev. F. D. Healey, 
and his bride a cordial reception March 10, immedi- 
ately after the wedding. There was a large attend- 
ance and the people gave substantial testimony to 
their interest. A pleasant feature was the warm 
welcome to Rev. C. H. Huestis, a former pastor, 
who officiated at the marriage, and to his wife. 

STANTON, which has been pastorless since Octo- 
ber last, is making a strong effort to pay its indebt- 
edness preparatory to calling another pastor. 
Neighboring ministers are supplying the pulpit. 

VeRrpon.—Rev. W.J. Isaacs has been invited to 
remain another year after the expiration ef the 
present engagement. He has also been granted a 
vacation te visit his old heme in Ohio, 

Supt. J. D. Stewart of C. S. 8. and P. 8. and his 
wife have been holding 8. 8. institutes with good 
interest and results. The one held March 4-7 at 
Linwood, where Rey. W. A. Davies is pastor, was 
ef great help to 8. 8. workers. In that held with 
Park church, in Antelope County, March 11-14, the 
people showed much interest, bringing provisions 
daily for a picnic dinner, so that the whole day 
eould be given to Bible study. Park church, 
which is yoked with West Cedar Valicy, desires 
Rev. C. H. Kershaw to remain a second year. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

REDLANDS.—Since Jan. 1, 1896, the church has re- 
ecived 61 new members, 14 on confession, making 
the present membership 264. It has just canceled a 
debt of $2,100, given to Pomona College about $850, 
and contributed te religious charities about $700. 
Rev. J. H. Williams is pastor. 

MILL VALLBY.—Rev. John Rea, the first pastor, 
through whose untiring efforts the handsome new 
edifice has been erected, is about to close his labors 
in order to assume the assistant pastorate of First 
Presbyterian Church of Oakland. 

SAN FRANOCISCO.—Third. Atthe March meeting 
ef the Men’s League the subject of Arbitration was 
considered in various aspects, especially religious 
and political. 

The Mills meetings in Oakland, in which sey- 
eral churches united, received careful preparation 
and yielded a rich harvest of souls. Mr. Mills went 
from there to Alameda, where his labors are greatly 
blessed.——At Weaverville Rev. H. H. Cole is hold- 
ing special services during Lent.——At the annual 
meeting of Santa Cruz church it was found the ex- 
penses had been $2,600 and the benevolences $378. 
—Among the six accessions at San José, March 7, 
was a wan 76 years old. 

Oregon 

PORTLAND.—Mississippi Avenue. Rev. H. W. 
Young, pastor, who has had poor health for several 
months, went a few weeks ago to the mountains of 
Southern Oregen to recuperate. He is now gradu- 
ally improving, and with returning strength is do- 
ing needed missionary work, not only by carrying 
the gospel to numerous families who have not heard 
the “good news’’ for years, but by sytematically 
distributing religious and general literature; also 
by supplying clothing to the destitute, through ap- 
peal to some of the stronger churches of the State. 
Rey. D. B. Gray, city missionary, supplies during 
Mr. Young’s absence.—— First. The influence of 
Rev. Arthur W. Ackerman, the new pastor, is com- 
ing to be strongly felt in all the activities of the 
church. Never have the morning congregations 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 
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been better than now, and those of the evening are 
constantly increasing. The pastor uses nostartling 
methods, but depends solely upon the drawing 
power of the gospel faithfally presented. Entire 
harmony prevails. The Ladies’ Aid Society has 
formed a literary club to meet once a month. Mr. 
Ackerman recently organized a pastor’s class, com- 
posed of children within and outside the Sunday 
school, not Christians, meeting once a week. At- 
tendance and interest are growing and much good 
seems certain to result from the effort. The vexed 
problem of how to maintain a weekly 8. 8. teachers’ 
meeting seems to have been practically solved here, 
Regular meetings have been held since November 
and the interest is growing. Mr. Ackerman pro- 
vides an outline a week before each meeting, and 
three topics suggesting different phases of the les- 
son are given to teachers to work out. They bring 
brief results of their study and suggestions and 
questions as to The i follow the 
prayer meetiag and last forty minutes. 


thad 





Asa result of special meetings at Ontario, under 
the leadership of Rev. David Leppert, pastor at 
Huntington, 22 persons were brought into the 
church. 





For Weekly Register see page 432. 
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OW 
yozodon 
AND THE 
TEETH 
The lamp of learning has shown 
us why the teeth need daily care, 


and revealed the usefulness of 
Sozodont for nearly forty years. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 
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Bootes “HYOME| Peet 


Rena KiaxkF , Guarantee 


SpLelhr 


Twill refund the 
money io all per 
Sons purchasing Booth's Pocket In. 
haler Outfit anywhere in the United 
States, during 1897, who will say 
that HYOME]T has done them to 
good, on condition that they apply di- 
rect to the head office, 27 Eust zoth 


Street, New York 
iv. (Signed) ORI. Orithe 


City. (Signed) 
























or E. E. B. GIBSON, Gen. Agt., 131 Tremont St. (Room 52), Boston. 





LORIONION 
Styles correct, 
Prices right! 


Only four words but what “AS 
a world of meaning! vt vt 















P Macullar Parker Company, 3Ssz 

SS Clothiers and Outfitters for QS 
xe Men, Youths and Boys. % ANG 
400 Washington St., Boston. 98 
2 166 Westminster Street, QD 
< Providence. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Room and Board. Husband and wife wish to find 
one or two rooms speeder. unfurnished) with board in a 
plain private family, in Dorchester. Must bave stable 
room also. Address ‘‘ Room,” care Congregationalist. 


Wanted, a practical New England woman as work- 
ing housekeeper on farm owned by single gentleman, 
near New Yor Good butter maker. Address“ Fran- 








al eare The Congregationalist, Bible House, New 
ork. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Bost Sure cor-Thurch Bolle & Chimes, 
Peer andra, Church Bells & Chimes, 

Grade, Pure Tone, veominees 


Panndnes A? Pinenan 


Bell 


BELL 


Bteel Alloy Church & School Bells. Be ey for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., bhuro, O« 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limi 


The 
** Harris”’ 











This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
. churches in 8 estin; 
tematic meth oO 


*’ in its present form have 


Method of 
Gi ving oy zee 100 copies, 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 





IT WILE SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 19 
During the last year Miss Stone of Philip- 

popolis has frequently contributed to the in- 
terest of the Friday meeting, and this time as 
leader, reading 1 Cor. 9: 19-27. She spoke of 
the work of the Lord as free, ‘‘ beginning at 
this Jerusalem, Boston, and reaching out 
over all the world,” embracing not only Bul- 
garia, where her lot is cast, or the whole 
Balkan peninsula, now the center of so much 
solicitude, but every land, especially those 
fields personally represented, Africa, Turkey, 
Japan and India. Reading the names of mis- 
sionaries in West Central Africa that have 
passed under hundreds of eyes asthe calendar 
has been scanned the past week, she seemed 
to bring them into the very circle of praying 
hearts, Referring to Mrs. Stover’s story of 
Cato, the devoted preacher, in the Missionary 
Herald, she gave her own association with the 
name as belonging to her valued horse, which 
Chelsea children sent her money to buy sev- 
eral years ago. Mra. Stover writes of her dis- 
appointment in not being able to return to 
her work the present year as she had hoped, 
even though the delay allows her to remain 
with her daughter Helen, who is in this coun- 
try for study. Dr. Mary A. Holbrook, re- 
cently from Kobe College, included the meet- 
ing in her flying visit of a few hours, and spoke 
of the great comfort she had found in the as- 
surance that by whatever fetters missionary 
workers may find themselves bound the Spirit 
of God is free. 

Mrs. Kellogg introduced a company of three 
associated with the Huguenot school at Wel- 
lington, South Africa, whom it was a joy to 
welcome to this fellowship. Miss Cummings, 
having spent seven years in that school, has 
now for two years and a half represented it in 
this country. She spoke of the South African 
question as'not one touching the output of 
gold, or the value of diamonds, or who shall 
rule in the Transvaal, but the employing of 
30,000 men in the diamond region and 50,000 
in the building of railroads and otber enter- 
prises. This means that the light of the gos- 
pel is to shine in that land. Of the 700,000 
white people ia South Africa 500,000 are Boers, 
many of them descendants of Haguenots who 
were banished from France near the end of 
the seventeenth century, and, alas! not carry- 
ing the gospel into the new dwelling place. 
It is the aim of Andrew Mvrray to get into 
these homes. He has 800 young women under 
instruction in four schools, and as one result 
of this work, begun twenty-four years ago, 500 
have gone out as teachers, 

Mrs. Allen of Meriden gave an interesting 
acceunt of a visit made four years ago to her 
sister, Miss Ferguson, who is well known as 
associated with this work from its very be- 
ginning. Mrs. Veeder was also introduced, 
who is going out for the first time. 

Miss Child reported Dr. Rose A. Bower of 
Bailundu busy in her double capacity of 
teacher and doctor, encouraging the natives 
to pay for the medicine which they were in- 
clined to feign illness to secure for the sake of 
the bottle or tin cup which contained it. Miss 
Lamson read letters from the Melville sisters 
at Chisamba, while Mrs. Fay and the rest 
were not forgotten. 








AN ARTISTIC PoInT.—It is a fact well understood 
by artists and clever furnishers that color goes a 
long way in any scheme of interior decoration. 
Better than any color, however, is the glitter of gold, 
and this is one reason why it is so fashionable to 
have one or two pieces of gold furniture in the 
drawing room of a town house. Our readers should 
understand that the best place to purchase gold 
furmiture in the entire United States is right here 
in the city of Boston, at the warerooms of the Paine 
Furniture Co , on Canal Street. 
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Protection to Purchasers 








We caution the public against purchasing imitations of obsolete forms 
of our machines, We keep up with the latest developments in the art, 
making nothing but the highest grade of product, and have achieved 
unqualified success in its sale; hence many attempts at imitation, and the 
illegal use of our trade name. 

A Brass Medallion, of the elliptical form shown above, bears our regis- 
tered trade-mark, and is placed upon the head of every machine made by us, 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT IT. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Waverley Bicycles were sold last year at $85 each— 

right price for the finest bicycle of the year. New 
rinciples of construction involved in 1897 
averleys make them so expensive to build, the 
rice must be $100. Worth more than $100— 

hey have the only true bearings on any bicycle. 

Still making 1896 Waverleys, improved and 

perfected. Saving in tools and labor cost 


brings the price to $60. A safe, reliable 
bicycle for marvelously little. 























Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 


2 INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, - Indianapolis, Ind. 
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: Blake Bell Foundry 


Sous ey of Established in 1820. 
FREE to any address, | Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. Of Copper and Tin. Address - 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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atTMANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 





PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON srT., BOSTON. 
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Calls 


ATWOOD, Lewis P., Lowell, Vt., to Westfield. “Gok 

CLARK, Victor F., Holdrege, Neb., to Longmont, Co 

CRANE, Henry C., United Ch., E. "providence, R.I 
Central Village, ‘Ut. Accepts. 

CURTIS, Chas. ii, Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, Ore., 

Baccepts cail to asst. pastorate Westminster Presb. 

' Ch., Minneapolis. 

DEN NIS, Chas. W. (Free Bapt.), to Emerald Grove, Wis. 


BCKEL | Frank E., Ward, Col., to Lyons. Accepts. 

HOOVER, Frank 'W., Cine innati, Io., to Milford. De- 
clin 

HYDE. “Albert M., Greenville, Mich., to Central Ch., 
Fall River, Mass. 

JAMES, David R., late of Cambridge, Neb., to Christ 
Ch., L jandrindod- Wells, Eng. 

JAMES, W Wm. H., Jerome, Mich., to Plain Ch, (Bowling 

Green P, O, 0. . 
ry 0S, Burton 

ccepty. 

KE Me. Geo. H., recently of Maywood, IIl., to Green St. 

@Ch., Chica oi "also to Rb inelander, Wis. 

KOKYER, , to Dustin, Neb. Ac cepts. 

LUCAS, tt, a Bangor Sem., to Altor, N. H. 

LYON, F. Emory, in connection with Beth graduate 
studies at the State Univ., to Sun Prairie, Wis., where 
he has been supplying. 

MATHER, J. Bruce, Clear Lake and Garner, lo.,accepts 

call to Vine C h., Minneapolis. 

M’ CUREMAN, Adam, late of Eureka, Kan., to Grand 
Junction, Col. 

PARR, W — R., Chicago St m., to C lifton. Accepts. 

“Cae TON, Riley ti. D., Cannonsburg, Mich., to Bridge- 


J i Chicago Sem., to Hyannis, Neb. 





RADEORD, Walter, late of Eagle Grove, to Washta, Io. 

SANBORN, Dan’! L, Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Kangley Tl, 

SENTE kt. Geo. A., ac a call to S. Woodbury, V 

STODDARD, John C. Primghar, Io., to First Un, tritt. 


Accepts. 
VAN BMMEREN, Hendrik, Grass Lake, Mich., to 
Billings, Mont. Declines. 
Ordinations and Installations 
ANDRESS, John H., o. p. Long Pine, Neb., Mch, 11]: 
Sermon, Rev. J. F. Bacon; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. M. Kokyer, W. A. Hensel, Chas, Anderson, G. T. 
Noyce aod Harmon Bross, D.D. 
BARNETT, John H., i. Bowmanville, Can, Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. T. B. Hyde, J. A. C. McCuaig and others. 
BENNETT, K. C.,, 0. Platteville, Wis., Mch. 17, Parts b 
ner. mipeeas. C. A. Wight, H. W. Carter. J. W. Frizzell, 


Thos. Ke 

BOL t. Nie aus, i. St. James Ch. (German), Chicago, Feb. 

23. Sermon, "prof. C. A. Paeth; other parts, Profs. KE. 

' esnperes ‘and 8S. I. Curtiss, D, D., and Rev. Messrs. 
. A. Dettmers, Jobn Block and J. F, Loba, D.D. 

GIL MAN, Burton 8S. ., 0. and i. Gardner, Mass., ag hn 
Sermon, Prof. Geo. Harris, D. D.; other parts, R 
Messrs. J. W. Lees, Chas. F. Carter, A. V. House, E. oC 
Fuller. 

MAAR, Fred. H., i. Redwood, Cal., Mech. 9. 

NIC KERSO N, R.38., 0. p. Rico, Col, Feb. 24. Sermon, 
Rev. F. M. Washburn; other parts, Rev. W. A. Hutch: 
inson and others. 

Resignations 


ALLWORTH, John, Ovid, Mich., to take effect in May: 

BASKERVI LUE. Mark, Te koa and Farmington, Wn. 

BRINK, Lee A., Gettysburg, 8. D., tosupply at Hope Ch. ag 
Ww. Superior, Wis 

BRUNDAGE, Bire hard + pons Mem, Ch., Port Huron, 
@ Mich., to take effect Ma 

t ARLSON, Car! E., Geedleh Ch., Portland, Ct., to take 
effect May l. 

EVANS, J. Lewis, E. Derry, N. H. 

FITCH, Albert E., Park St. Ch., W. Springfield, Mass. 

one NELL, Eugene I, Ste amboat Springs and Hayden, 


GRISBROOK, Edward O., marebGeld, Vt. He will con- 
tinue to preach at A gee eld, 
oo ‘hos. V., N. Hampton, 


HOLTON, Chas. 8., Eastport, Me. 

MU MFORD, Jas. T., Central City and Jackson, Io, 

PARSONS, J. Franklin, Rantoul, fll. 

PERKS, Harry, Loc keford, Cal. 

a A, John, Mill Valley, Cal., to become asst. pastor of 
First Presb. Ch., Oakland. 

SAUNDERS, Eben E., Abercrombie, N. D., to accept 
eall to Dwight. 


N.H., after 30 years of 


Dismissions 
LEWIS, Thos. 8., Webster, N. H., Feb. 2. 
Churches Organized 
NORTH C PAREN, ue uten Ch., 18 Mch. 
PARK FALLS, 
WEATHE AN SC WOOL TiOUSE, Okl1., 17 members, 


Miscellaneous 


COLBURN, Henry H., has been aiiens d by a visit 
from his friends in Brentwood, who brought a 
generous gift of money and hearty words of apprect- 


ation. 
CUNNINGHAM, W. B., has closed his labors at Niagara, 


HAL L, Geo. D., pastor Swedish Ch., Woodstock, Ct., has 
returned from a Western trip, but may be unable to 
we in the East on account of the health of his 
wife 

HAUN, Geo. C., Madison, Wis., fractured his collar bone 
in a recent electric car ac cident in Milwaukee, 

SMILEY, Jas. D., of South Britain, Ct., has been granted 
a month's vacation fur the benefit of his hea th, the 
rirete h Pe Bens the pulpit. 

arton C,, reports the gift of a handsome 
a pe clothes from his people in Slater, Io. 

WILLIAMS, Stephen, Forman, N. D., is improving the 
season when the bad roads make it difficult to meet 
his appointments by making a short visit to England, 
where his father resides in poor health, 








OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
Se FR A ad $183.28 

Previously acknowledged.. 23,585.01 


MEE vb boh0nspahncbnbihéendensesss ckbaiasscaenaiinee $23,768.29 





Every missionary in Nebraska left to strug- 
gle for dear life and every church left house- 
less in Dakota represent just so much deficit 
of spiritual forcein Japan.— Austin Phelps. 





For Nesveus Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. A. Trav, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
extensively used it in nervous prostration and 


kindred affections, and invariably obtained very 
good results.” 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


itteburgh. 

BEYM_.R-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CH. 

Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION wal ° 
SOUTHERN } b est > 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN bcs . 
JOHN T. LEWIs&BRosco {| 1S righ t. 

Philadelphia, 
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HESE brands of White Lead 
(see list) are not made by 
any patent or quick process, but 


by the «old Dutch” process of 


They are the 
standard, and have 


Protect your in- 


terests by making sure the brand 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


SALEM Sheets FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


Salem, Masa, 
CORNELL 


KENTUCKY 


Buffalo. 


Louisville, intending to paint. 


valuable information and card showing —_ of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


esigns painted in 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 














Competition closes 
label of can of 









“What 
epicurean rascal is this?” 
Merry Wives, Act 2, Scene 2. 





for recipes for nny 


4$1000.00 in 147 Prizes 


1 of $100; 2 of $50; 4 of $25; 140 of $5 each 


our Baked Pork and Beans alone orin combination. 
ay 31; awards made July Ist. A trade mark cut from 





must accompany every recip e. 
Cookery,”’ free to all who answer this ad. 
Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork and Beansisa delicious, 
, satisfying dish for all occasions—a meal in itself. Equally 
good, hot or cold. In cans; three sizes; at leading grocers’, 
or send 6c for sample can, or postal card for free booklet. 


324 Kentucky Avenue, 







VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 











10, 20 and 40 cent packages. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANU 





Copyrighted by Dunnam Mra. Co , 1897. St. Louis and New York. 
Write for illustrated list of 
Premiums given for Trade-marks 


Address Premium Dep’t, Dunham Manufactur- 
ing Co.,5,7 & 9 James Slip, New York, N.Y. 
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Q A delicious drink in- 
“4 stantly made from 


Made & warms 
INSTANTANEOUS 
. CHOCOLATE. 
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Mquality. Put up in 
Moments Stephen F. Whitman 


x ins. and half-pound 
Sole Mfre., Paitedelphis. 
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your paint from the manufacturer. 


‘*PERINITE”’ 
COTTAGE COLORS 


are the best in the worldand guaranteed. Most durable 
and beautiful. Send for sample card and price iss » 
THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 38 Burling Slip, N 



































Save Money. 


Make Home Attractive. 
CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAINS 

make Old Furniture look like new and transform it 
into beautiful imitations of choice woods finished with 
varnish. Anybedy can apply them. These are the 
original and only perfect Varnish Stains ever pro- 
duced, If you cannot find them in your vicinity, _ 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Bosten, Mass., Man’f’s 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS £¢ 423 


mes: eg METAL SY Gotaleare — TIN). 
for Price and Cata 
leSHANE” BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








EASTER DAY. 





The Congregationalist’s Service No. 10 is perfectly adapted for the use of 
churches proposing to hold an Easter service in which it is desired that the 


congregation should participate. 


This Service has been used very widely and 
has been a most pronounced success. 





100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies of one mumber 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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25 March 1897 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


April 4-10. Lessons From Christ’s Miracles. 
Matt. 11: 2-6; John 14: 8-14, 

If Jesus had worked no miracles we still 
would have believed in him and trusted to 
him for our salvation. But inasmuch as the 
record of these mighty works is so clear and 
indisputable, we must conclude that they fur- 
nish another means of understanding his won- 
drous nature; that the purpose and method 
underlying each and all are another key to 
the mind and heart of the Saviour. First of 
all the ease with which he performed them 
impresses us. However remarkable, none ap- 
pear to begin to exhaust his power. No more 
effort on his part seems to have been required 
to open blind eyes or multiply the loaves than 
is apparent in the framing of those wonder- 
ful sayings, whose beauty and power have 
charmed all the centuries. 

Yet Jesus was never prodigal of this capac- 
ity to work miracles. He held it in reserve 
for the fit occasion. Least of all would he use 
it in his own behalf, even when sorely tempted 
so to do, Even when he might have sum- 
moned legions of angels to defend him he kept 
silent. What drew forth the power was the 
need, the wretchedness, the sorrow of others. 
How many times the record says, “ Being 
moved with compassion.’”’ He held this great 
power as he held all his other divine attri- 
butes—in trust for his fellowmen. 

Study shows us, also, that Jesus put a lower 
value upon his miracles as credentials of him- 
self than he did upon his character. He knew 
that a man who ceuld not see the beauty of 
holiness embodied in his human life would 
not be brought into the kingdom by startling 
effects in nature. He was anxious to have 
men seek him, not for the loaves and fishes, 
but for the truth and the inspiration which he 
could give them, and he coveted such respon- 
siveness on the part of his disciples as would 
make them, in time, able to perform the great- 
est of all miracles—that of changing the pur- 
pose and affections of the human heart. 
Should we be any batter off if we could walk 
on the waters, or heal all manner of diseases? 
Would the kingdom of God come faster if 
Christians could do all sorts of prodigies? 
Jesus did not think so. But he yearned for 
men who in the moral realm would exercise 
the same power which he put forth, would 
lifs others from sin to God and reconstruct 
human society on the basis of his teachings. 
We study his miracles in vain if we do not 
gain from them this lesson of crucial impor- 
tance. 





OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 
The first society in Denmark has been formed. 


A nurses’ society has been organized in a hospi- 
tal at Elizabeth, N. J., the matron of the nurses’ 
home being president. 


Dr. Clark’s work in India, outside of Bombay, 
was not hindered much bythe plague. He is spend- 
ing March in South Africa. 


In Los Angeles the first week of April will be 
kept as a week of prayer for the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon the California societies. 


Candidates for active membership in an Aus- 
tralian society must attend and take part in four 
consecutive meetings before they are admitted, 


Many California letters now bear a stamp a little 
larger than a postage stamp, printed in yellow and 
brown, giving a reminder of the date and place of 
the coming convention. 


An Irish National C. E Council of 20 members 
has been formed, Belfast being represented by 12 
and Dublin and the southern and western parts of 
the island by the remainder. 


A prison society in Alabama is visited every other 
week by the State president, as they are not allowed 
to meet except when a Visitor is present. Seven of 
the members have been admitted to church mem- 
bership. 


Seme Ohio Endeavorers have established a schol- 
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arship in one of their denominational colleges, fur- 
nishing a year’s free tuition to a properly qualified 
Endeavorer belonging to their denomination in 
their section of the State.——The Lutheran Endeav- 
orers of the State are interested in an effort to fur- 
nish a ward in a mission hospital in Liberia. 





Dr. Clark’s going to Agra was the occasion for 
five meetings, two in the Havelock Baptist Chapel. 
A group of 12 Endeavorers also enjoyed a short 
service ia the Taj Mahal. In Agra Dr. Clark was 
met by Rev. A. G. M3Gaw, the Christian Kadeavor 
superintendent of northern India, who accompa- 
nied him on the rest of his journey through that part 
of the country. 


The Endeavorers of the District of Columbia 
showed their appreciation of the services of the 
Committee of ’96 by arranging a rally that crowded 
the First Congregational Church in Washington. 
Several five minute addresses were made and each 
member of the convention committee was given a 
framed copy of a finely engrossed resolution ex- 
pressing thanks for their work. 


A Christian citizenship conference has been held 
in Chicago by the State superintendents of Chris- 
tian citizenship from five neighboring States. Cor- 
dial letters were received from Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor Pingree and President Gompers. A gen- 
eral discussion of a large number of important 
practical points was held, and an address issued to 
Endeavorers generally urged the establishment of a 
Christian citizenship department in every State, 
district, union and society. 


Among the banners to be awarded at San Fran- 
cisco is the Lord’s Day banner, suggested by Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, to be given to the State reporting the 
best record of work done for better observance of 
the Lord’s Day. Each society should report to its 
State secretary what it has accomplished along this 
lime, and the secretaries should report to Secretary 
Baer by June 1. Literature as to the scheme can be 
had by addressing the Reform Bureau, 210 Delaware 
Avenue, N. E , Washington, D.C. 
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$1000.00 IN GOLD! 


And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To he Given Away Absolutely Free by 





To further introduce the magazine into new families 
THE COLUMBIAN today has the largest circu 
lation of any publication in this territory except the 
Youth’s Companion, Atour present rate we shall 
soon pass it. Our last contest for the largest_list of 
words from the nine letters inthe word COLUM- 
BILAN proved bighly successful. The full list of prize 
winners was published in arecent issue. To further 
familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this and other papers who can form the 
greatest number of words fromthe twelve letters in 
the two words THE COLUMBIAN, Don’t delay. 
Here are samples; the, tan, tea,can,calin, cabin, am, aim, bin 
lamb, ete. Every person who makes a list of fifteen words or 
more will receive a prize. You can think up words with the help 
given you above. Phe person sending in the largest number of 
words made from the twelve letters in the words THE COLUM- 
BIAN will receive $100, the second $50, the two next $10, 
each, the two next a fine bicycle each, the four next $5 each 
the five next a good American watch each, the ten next $1 each. 
: In addition to the above grand prizes we sliall 
SPECIA + give away absolutely free hundreds of dollars 
worth of Prize Budgets to all who send lists of fifteen words or 
more. Prize Budgets sent, oll charges prepaid, same day as 
lists are received. nd Prizes will be awarded as soon as 
possible after close of contest, which will be on Christmas eve, 


and list of winners published in first possible issue thereafter. 
Remember, every contestant sending a@ list of fifteen words or 
more will receive by immediate return a Prize Budget consisting 
of book of over seventy novels and stories, by most popular 
authors, a score of late songs, with words and music, a t 


collection of jokes, magic tricks, puzzles, parlor games, cooking 
and money making receipts, secrets of toilet, How to Tell For- 
tunes, Dictionary of Dreams. Entertainment for months tocome. 

To Enter_the Contest, you must send two 
dimes, or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to 
January 1, 1898, with your list of words. Every person 
sending a subscription with listof fifteen words or 
more will receive THE COLUMBIAN until Jan- 
uary 1,1898,a Prize Budget Free, sent same day list 
is received, anda Grand Prize according to length 
of list. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 
Any publisher or bank in this city can be referred to 
as to our reliability. We make these big offers_ to 
thoroughly establish THE COLUMBIAN as a Na- 
tional Literary success. Make up your list at once 
and send two. dimes or 25c in stamps. * Address 
The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 








> 4 These competitions 
Pwill be conducted 


§ monthly during 1897 
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81. Every month dur- 
RULES. ing 1897, in each 
of the four districts, prizes will be 
awarded as follows: 





The 1 Competitor who sends in 
the Largest Number of cou- 











: sum zat, each of $100 ( 
P 20 Second Prizes, each of 
a #100 Pierce Special Bi- 
a cycles ....... 0006ecocescs 000 
» 40 Third Prizes, each of $25 

Gold Watches.......... 1,000 
> Cash and Prizes given each 
> MODE 0.00 ereccccves eee 400 
> 12 
s Total given during 12 
4 months 1897.......... 840,800 
4 HOW TO Competitors to 


> OBTAIN THEM. “SS, ciinnt® 


Soap Wrappers as they can collect, 
» Cut off the top portion of each 


q the heading ‘‘SUNLIGHT Soap. 
These (called ‘*Coupons’’) are to 


» dress and the number of coupons 
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NAME OF DISTRICT. 
ew York City, Brook- 











> wrapper, that portion containing In a a 


) FOR lhe Competitions will Close 
> be sent, postage fully paid, en- the Last Day of Each Month 
> closed with asheet of paper stat- during Ise7, Coupons received too 
> ing competitor's full name and ad- ate for One month’s competition 


sent in, to Lever Bros., Ltd., New P 
. York, marked on outside Wrapper SOA : 

(top feft hand corner) with Num- wraprers from unsold soap in deal- 
P ber of the District competitor lives er’s stock will be disqualified, Em- 
> in. The districts are as follows: ployees of Lever Brothers, Ltd, 


pons from the district in which he 
or she resides will receive #100 
Cash. 


The 5 Competitors who send in 


he Next Largest Numbers 
t coupons from the district in 
hoch they reside will Each re 


t 

0 
“ 
c 





ve ut winner's option a lady's 
or gentieman’s Pierce Special 
bicyc.e, price $100. 00. 


The 10 Competitors who send 
inthe Next Largest Numbers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside will } 
ce at winner's option a la 
gentieman’s Gold Watch, price 
$2). We 









will be put into the next, 
3. Competitors who obtain 


and their families, are debarred 
from competing. 








1 tyn, Long and Sinten Is- 





and Staten Islands), 
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. : The Bicyclesare the celebrated Gompetitor’s district will be for- 

ene ene New perce: Pierce Grea), pen Pastern, warded tot omnes itors in abovt 21 

ew Yor tate (outside m’'i'd by Geo. N, Pierce Jo, , 0 ‘ she clomes. 

S of N.Y. City, Brooklyn, Long Buffalo, Boston and New York. days after each competition clow 
itted with Hartford Tires, First- ; 

_— : —=——————_ class Nickle Lamp, New Depart- 5. Lever Brothers, Ttd., will 
Pennsylvania, | Dela pre Bell, Standard Cyclometer, 


4. A printed list of Winners in 


endeavor to award the prizes fair- 
ly to the best of their ability and 
jument, but it is understood 





Virginia and District of 
7 Columbia. 
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P ss ware, Maryland, West and Hunt Lace Saddle, 
. 


) 
that all who compete agree to ac- 
> England Staten | LEVER BROS., LTD., ) eet the nward of Lever Bros., 
The NewEngland States Ad., a8 final. 
¢ a € NEW YORK. ! 
> PODOGHOS OOO IOGHHD 9900000 090000664 
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EHAVENOAGENTS 


but have sold direct to the 


consumer for 24 years, at 
1) wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
way for examination be- 


fore sale. Ever 
thing warrantec 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, 9st, les of Har- 
ness. Top Buggiesas low 
= haetons as low 


¥- 


-& i as $55. Spring Wagons, — - 7a 
No.87%4. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. Koad Wagons, etc. 
As good as sélls for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As g 









Send No. 606. Surrey —Price with curtains, lam 
a 


ps, sup 
‘ood as sells for $90. 


ELKHART carriAGe AND HARNESS MF. OO., W. B. PRATT, See’y, ELKHART, IND. 





“TO SAVE TIME IS TO 


LENGTHEN LIFE.” DO 
YOU VALUE LIFE? 
THEN USE .... « 
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A REMARKABLE WOMAN 


BY REV. A. H. PLUMB, D. D. 





Mrs. Nancy Swift Hanchett, mother of Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt of Boston, died at Leominster, March 8, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-two years. Two other children 
mourn her loss—a son, Dr. Thatcher 8. Hanchett, a 
physician of renown in Torrington, Ct., and Mrs. N. 8. 
Chase of Leominster, Mass., where the last years of her 
life had been spent. Her funeral in Leominster, at 
which Rev. Dr. Scott officiated, occurred March 10. 
Memoria! services conducted by Rev. P. B. Davis and 
Rey. Drs. Allbright, Archibald and Plumb, were also 
held later in the day at the chapel in Forest Hills Ceme- 
tery, Boston, where she was interred, 

Mrs. Hanchett was a direct descendant from Edward 
Winslow, elected governor of the Plymouth Colony in 
1633, and also from Kev. Dr. Thomas Thacher, the first 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, a man who, 
though shut out from Oxford as a Nonconformist, was 
accounted the first Hebrew and Arabic scholar in this 
country. Among her ancestry were many prominent 
persons who were active in resisting religious tyranny 
in England, and who in America helped to found Har- 
vard College “ For Christ and the Church,” to secure our 
national independence, to form the Constitution of the 
United States, to maintain the evangelical faith against 
the withering blight of a skeptical rationalism, and 
generally to aid all patriotic movements, as well as the 
work of moral and religious reform. 

Mrs. Hanchett remembered seeing the floor of her 
father’s house at Barastable covered at night with the 
sleeping forms of citizen soldiery, gathered and waiting 
to repel a threatened British invasion in the War of 
1812, so that her memories, as well as the tradition of her 
family history, aided in giving her, at an early age, a 
strongly philanthropic and religious spirit and activity 
worthy of her honorable lineage. Naturally, too, she 
became an ardent sympathizer with her husband, Eph 
raim Hanchett, who was the first vice-president of 
Lyman Beecher’s pioneer temperance society in Con. 
necticut, and also an intelligent and eloquent advocate 
of the abolition of slavery. 

He, with his father and grandfather, had been active 
in developing that early and famous industry at Salls- 
bury, Ct., by which Washington got the iron for his 
cannon, and our infant commerce its anchors and 
chains, Fitly it has been her grandson, Capt. Alfred E. 
Hunt, who has been a leading spirit in establishing and 
guiding another infant industry, already attaining giant 
proportions at Niagara, the manufacture of aluminum. 

American society, it has often been remarked, has 
not sufficiently recognized its indebtedness to the law 
of heredity in our history. Gratitude is due to God for 
keeping alive the succession of able and worthy men 
and women who have made up our leading families, and 
who have very largely given to our New England and 
American life its distinctive impress. 

Mrs. Hanchett was a woman richly endowed, honor- 
ably connected and also nobly trained, for by her natu- 
ral tastes and her favored companionships she early 
attained the three leading elements of a true education 
—an intelligent comprehension of the great plans of 
God for the happiness of the individual and the progress 
of the race, a cordially appreciative sympathy with 
those plans, and a vigorous self-sacrificing co-operation 
with them. She thus not only came to attain a high de. 
gree of personal worth, but also became a wholesome 
and effective force in society. 

If the mothers make the daughters, then it is largely 
owing to her care and prayers that her daughter, in 
obedience to a call which her mother’s strong faith said 
came from God, has been the leading spirit in the great 
providential movement known the world over as the 
American Educational Method for the Prevention of 
Intemperance, and in the prosecution of which she has 
addressed more legislative committees and assemblies 
than any other person ever did, and has been instru- 
mental in securing for over sixteen millions of children 
the warning instruction of science against any indul- 
gence in intoxicating drinks. 

It was a beautiful type of Christian womanhood 
which this venerable mother in Israel exhibited, even 
down to the age of ninety-two, with fresh sympathies: 
wise counsels and continual prayers to the last. By 
such lives human progress is marked, as the felicit 
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Ir the system is fortified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which makes rich, red blood, there is little danger 
of sickness. 


TOURS TO WASHINGTON AND OLD POINT COMFORT. 
—Royal Blue Line personally conducted tours March 
26, April 2 and 20, and May 4. Parties leaving 
April 2 and May 4 spend five days in Washington, 
rate $27 from Boston. Tours of March 26 and April 
20 spend three and one-half days in Washington 
and one day at Old Point Comfort and Fortress 
Monroe, rate from Boston $29.50. Tickets cover 
every expense, including accommodations at best 
hotels, side trip to Mt. Vernon, visit to Philadelphia 
and privilege of stop-over in New York. Pro- 
portionate rates from other points in New England, 
Independent tickets good any date at reduced rates. 
lllustrated itinerary on application to A. J. Sim- 
mons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 8t., Beston. 
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prugeist CATARRH 
for a generous 

10 CENT 


TRIAL SIZE. 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 
It opens and cleans the 
Feit ae tice a} 
ain and Inflammation 
Heals and Protects the 
Membrane. COLD 'y HEAD 
Restores the senses of Taste aaa Swell. 13 quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50cts.at Druggiste 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 














if that is what you're doing 


¥ To develop muscle, 





you 


do it with Pearline. 













the washing for, perhaps the 
old way of washing with 
soap—rubbing the clothes 
up and down over a board 
—may be pretty good. It can’t 


be healthy, though, to breathe 
that tainted, fetid steam, and 
’'d better take: your exercise 
in ways that are pleasanter. 
But if you’re washing clothes to get 
them clean, and want to do this dis- 
agreeable work easily, quickly, and safely— 
And one of the strongest ie about 


Pearline’s washing is its saving—its economy. 


/MMONS: 


WO7 Deay inne 





SKINS 
ON FIRE 


With torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning, 
bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors, instantly re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTicuRA Soap, a sin- 
gle application of CuTICURA (ointment), the great 
skin cure, and a full dose of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


fee od | me oe gue the world. Porrer D. anv C. Corp., Sole 
Boston. og~ How toCure low to Cure Torturing Humors,” free. 


BABY'S SKIN °=" =<, cteet sane 











expression of Rev. Dr. Storrs declares: “It isa fact sig- 
nificant of the past, prophetic of the future, that even 
as Dante measured his successive ascents in paradise, 
not by immediate consciousness of movement, but by 
seeing an ever lovelier beauty in the face of Beatrice, 
80 the race now counts the gradual steps of its spiritual 
progress out of the heavy glooms toward the glory of 
the Christian millennium, not by mechanisms, not by 
cities, byt by the ever new grace and force exhibited 
by the woman who was for ages either the decorated 
toy of man or his despised and abject drudge.” 

The secret of the highest type of Christian woman- 
hood, such as this sainted disciple showed, can be 
learned from a single verse in the inspired description 
of the darkest hour of human history which was also 
the brightest. For it is there written: “Many women 
were there, beholding afar off, which followed Jesus 
from Galilee, ministering unto him.” These three 
things exalt woman to her highest loveliness and her 
greatest worth—her true vision of Christ, her obedient 
following of Christ, her loving ministry to Christ, serv- 
ing his church and his poor. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ye Planning to Build 


= our Books of Designs and Plans will help you. They ar 
= ed with up-to- -date Designs and home building ies.” 


= Our Little «Artistic Home Designs”’ 
shows many BEAWTIFUL HOMES, also designs for laying out, 
beautifying grounds, etc. Sent for 10cents, if you name 
price of house you will bui 

GEO. F. BARBER & CO., ‘4 Gay 8t., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Individual Communion Cups 


Address Rev. J. G. THOMAS, Lima, Ohio. 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oit manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is 
as superior to the steam process as that 
was to the old and crude methods, By 
the new process the Oil is kept free from 
impurities, and does not come in contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from dis- 
agreeable taste or odor, and causes no 
eructation. 
See that our name a) 
sews a pe Ma oo pamphlets mailed free _ 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 












DISEASE 
Hope! 
a DIABETES W 


CAN BE CURED. 
¢ SEND for History of Cures and all 
details. We invite inquiry as to 
what we have done and are doing. 
W We guarantee no misrepresentation. 
Investigation will compel belief. 
W The CONSULTATION FREE. 
W Tompkins-Corbin Co. 
\ Y 1300 Broadway, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED 1890. 


W J. W. Corsin, | A.W. Tompkins, M.D. 
W Gen’! Manager. | Consulting Physician. 
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IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE ME 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEB 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
















SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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SUNDAY SOHOOL LESSONS FOR THE 
TWENTIETH OENTURY 

The new international Sunday school les- 
son committee held its first meeting in Phil- 
adelphia last week, continuing in session 
Wednesday ard Thursdsy. It was organized 
by the choice of Rev. John Potts, D. D., of 
Toronto as chairman and Rev. A E. Dusning, 
D. D., as secretary. Two members have con- 
tinued in the committee from its beginning, 
twenty-seven years, Mr. B. F. Jac)ba and Rev. 
Dr. Warren Randolph, both Baptists. One 
misses some familiar faces, Bishop Vincent 
and Dr. Hall especially. The death of Dr. 
Jobn A. Broadus was a sad loss to the com- 
mittee. But it has been strengthened by its 
new members. Dr. A. F. Schauffler brings to 
ita long and successful Sunday school expe- 
rience; so also do Bishop Warren of Colorado 
andjMr. J. R. Pepper, an energetic layman of 
Tennessee, and Principal Rexford cf Montreal. 

The committee includes five professors in 
active service as teachers, two bishops, two 
pastors, three other clergymen occupying im- 
portant positions in their respective denomi- 
nations, two laymen and one editor. They 
represent ten religious denominations. 

In view of the necassity for the selection of 
a new course (f lessons beginning in 1900, the 
committee had extended an invitation to all 
who use the international lessons to offer sug- 
gestions, either in person or in writing. A 
public meeting for this purpose was held in 
the Y. M. C. A. building on Wednesday after- 
noon. Addresses were made by a number of 
prominent Sunday school workers and writers 
of lesson helps. Among them were Rev. Dr. 
F. N. Peloubet and M. C. Hazard, Ph. D., of 
Boston, Mrs. E 8S. Tead of Somerville, Rev. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull of the Sunday School 
Times, Drs. R. G. Seymour and Edwin W. 
Rice, Israel Black, Mrs. M. A. Kennedy, Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, Miss Mary S. Butler and several 
others. 

Suggestions in writing were sent to the 
committee by Prof. Willis J. Beecher of Au- 








There doesn’t seem to be 
very much the matter with 
your child. He doesn’t ac- 
tualiy lose weight, but there 
is no gain. He belongs to 
that large class of children 
that don’t seem to prosper. 
You look at him a little 
more thoughtfully than you 
do at the rest and say “‘ He is 
not doing well.” Failure 
to gain in weight in a child 
isa danger signal. Scott's 
Emulsion should be taken 
at once. It puts on fat 
where health demands it, 
strengthening the digestion. 





- Cures While You Sleep, 
» Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh & Colds. 


CRESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room will 
give immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder- 
ful, at thesame time preventing the spread o} agi 
Peg by acting Th a ae. ae 

youngest c . lruggists. Descriptive 
booklet with testimonials fren + 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Uo., New York, Sole Agents, 
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burn, N. Y., Prof. M. B. Riddle of?Alleghany, 
Pa., Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller of Philadelphia and 
a large number besides. These, with a sten- 
ographic report of the addresses made at the 
meeting, were at the disposal of the commit- 
tee, whose time in private session was largely 
spent in their consideration. A separate 
course for primary classes was urged by some 
and opposed by others, as also a course for 
advanced Bible classes. Several asked for a 
graded system of lessons, with different Scrip- 
ture passages for each grade. The usual pleas 
for special recurring lessons enforcing such 
virtues as temperance, Sabbath keeping, kind- 
ness to animals, peace among nations, etc, 
were presented. The committee also consid- 
ered plans which had been elaborated by its 
own members and completed the revision of 
the series for 1899. The last committee adopted 
the custom, which will be continued, of sub- 
mitting the scheme for each year to several 
prominent lesson writers, with request for 
their suggestions. 

The public meetirg was held in the Cham- 
bers Memorial Presbyterian Church in the 
evening, with addresses by several new mem- 
bers of the committee, after which, at an in- 
formal reception, many of the pastors and 
Sunday school workers of the city and vicinity 
enjoyed an hour of social intercourse. The 
committee will consider separately the plans 
which they have discussed together, and will 
meet in Washington November next to decide 
on the course of lessons to be proposed for the 
six years beginning with 1900. A. E. D. 





SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES 


Several members of the Framingham Primary 
Teachers’ Union have taken the normal course pre- 
pared by George W. Pease, and passed an examina- 
tion, Four obtained the required 70 per cent., or 
more, and one 92 per cent., and are awarded the 
diploma given by the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, 

Massachusetts has enrolled in all of her public 
schools only 412,000, with 12,027 superintendents, 
principals and teachers. In the 1,915 Sunday 
schools there are more than three times the number 
of officers and teachers, or 39,000 engaged in in- 
structiog the Sunday schools, having a total en- 
rollment of 326,115. 

The executive committee of the School for Chris- 
tian Workers at Springfield has approved of a 
recommendation to change the name to The Bible 
Teachers’ College, on the ground that the two fun- 
damental ideas of the institution, for both the Sun- 
day school and missionary work, are the “ Bible,” 
and a “ teaching ministry’’ of the Bible. 

Boston district of the State Association will hold 
its fourth meeting on Monday afternoon and even- 
ing, March 29. Rev. John E. Tuttle, D.D., of the 
new Union Congregational Church, Worcester, will 
speak in the evening on The Sunday School’s Two- 
Fold Power, and Hon. 8. B. Capen will preside. 
A review of the second quarter’s lesson: will be a 
feature of the afternoon,and Miss Daisy L. Blaisdell 
will read a paper on What Is Good Sunday School 
Teaching from an Educational Standpoint. 

There are 5,306 Sunday schools in Indiana, enroll- 
ing 432,312 scholars and 60,538 officers and teachers. 
The buildings in which these schools are held, al- 
lowing an average width of 30 feet to each, would 
extend over 30 miles. It would require a superin- 
tendent seven and a half weeks to shake hands 
with all, if he worked eight hours each day and 
shook hands with 25 persons each minute. This is 
but one division of the 45, and by no means the 
largest division, engaged in the systematic study of 
the Word of God in America alone, 

At Chicopee Falls, Mass., the three schools re- 
cently united to hold a local convention with three 
sessions. The four schools in Chicopee were in- 
vited to attend the meetings, which began on Sat- 
urday evening and continued on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, each session being held in a different 
church. At the first session only 80 were present, 
at the second between two and three hundred and 
at the last the Congregational church seating over 
500 was crowded. The meetings resulted in form- 
ing a permanent organization of the seven schools 
of the city to prosecute aggressive and progressive 
work. 








THROAT di with a cough, cold 
or sore throat. ‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give 
immediate and sure relief. 
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WEAK, TIRED WOMEN. 


The Fairy of Health Who Brings 
Happiness into Our Homes. 


Like the good old story of the fairy who 
feat oor into the homes of sorrow and suffer- 
ing the light of peace and joy, so the wonder- 
ful Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, the grand medicine which makes 
people well, cures the sick and ailing, and re- 
a weakness and suffering by perfect 

ealth and strength, is the modern fairy which 
brings into homes dark with the sorrow and 
discouragement of disease the blessing of 
hope, health, happiness. 














Mrs H. Young, Littleton, N.H., writes: 

‘Last fall I found myself in an extremely 
nervous and debilitated condition and greatly 
troubled with sleeplessness. My condition 
was caused by overwork. I was often obliged 
to get up at night and sit up for a long while, 
then go to bed and sleep awhile, then get up 
again and sit awhile longer, and in this man- 
ner I failed to get much needed refreshin 
sleep. Hearing of many cures, my husban 
insisted on my trying Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. I got a bottle and 
tried it, and received so much help that I pro- 
cured a second bottle, and now find myself 
entirely cured. I can truly say that Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is 
an excellent medicine, and cordially recom- 
mend ittoall. I will gladly answer inquiries 
as to my cure.” 
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Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve reme- 
dy is the pesete’s guardian of health, which 
wards off disease and gives the sick and ailing 
renewed health and strength. The spring is 
the best time to take it, fur everybody needs a 
spring medicine. Dr. Greene’s Cathartic Pills 
are the sure cure for sour stomach, biliousness 
and constipation. Itis the best, surest, easiest 
pill to take. Small, sugar coated, pleasant to 
act. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the successful physician in curing diseases, 
can be consulted free, personally or by letter. 
Nothing to pay for consultation, examination 
or advice. and the low prices of his wonderful 
health-giving medicines place a sure cure in 
reach of everybody. 
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This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, *46870n HksS” 
General Agent for the New England States, 
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& Ait celebrated for more than o 








a century as a delicious, On 
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YELLOW LABEL ‘© 


on the front of every pack- ~</ 
age, and our trade-mark, A 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere,”” ~~ 
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Made only by 


©) WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd, °° 
iS Dorchester, Mass. @) 
6262626 BEBE QBS. 


TAILOR-MADE 
Ladies’ Suits 
Bicycle Suits 


Nothing that we have done for months appears to have 
given our customers so much satisfaction as this 
“MARCH OFFER” to “have made to order from Special 
Measures Suits like almost any of our New Spring Models 
at the SAME PRICE as the ready-made Suits.” There 
is a large variety of New Spring Suitings to select 
from. We have already taken orders for several hundred 
Suits; many have been received and have given such sat- 
isfaction that other members of the customer’s family 
have come in to place orders before the offer expires 
(March 31, 5.30 P.M.). Of all the Special orders that 
have been completed only one has been so wide of the mark 
that the most trifling alteration has not made it a perfect 
fit; that one case was so very wide of the mark that it 
bore no resemblance to what was wanted and we must 
have transposed some of our measurements in sending 
them to the Tailor. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 
















WOMEY'S TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 


We are daily adding new styles and materials 
to our already large stock of Tailor-made Cos- 
tumes. Being in constant and close touch with 
the best manufacturers in Europe and America, 
and having our own workrooms, we are able to 
show the very latest styles almost as soon as de- 
signed. We turn the garments over to you with 
only a small profit added : 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of pure worsted 
Storm Serge, fly fiout cvat, isned throughout with silk, 
latest shape, was draped skirt. meaner wees 
and black, at. $8.50 
TAILOR- MADE COSTUMES of an wmnted 

Storm Serge and fine Covert Cloth, fly front jacket, 

lined with silk, perfectly draped skirt in latest 

shape. Colors: blue, black and mixtures, at $10 00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of choice Mixtures, 

Covert Cloths and Storm Serge, stylish fly front coat, 

lined throughout with fine, fancy silk and plain F 

taffetas, perfectly shaped skirt of the latest cut, at $12 00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of fine Broadcloth, 

fly front coat of the latest style, perfectly draped skirt, 

both skirt and coat lined with fine black taffeta 

silk, all the latest colorings, at a $15. 00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of fine Habit Cloth, 

the ‘‘ Brandenberg”’ coat, lined with rich changeable 

taffeta, finely made, perfect hanging sei ” 

the newest shades and colorings ° $18. 00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES—hundreds of styles, in 

the choicest materials, lined with the richest plain and fancy 

silks, in all the latest shapes. They will be found equal in 

every way to made to-order costumes at twice the prices they 


are marked, 
$20.00 to $60.00. 


Mail Orders Promptly and Accurately Filled. 


stalin “ ee Poiladelphia 















































Standard \ 
__ Typewriter 


Many Notable Improvements. 


More Perfect and Permanent Alignment. 
Lighter, Stronger, Steadier and Wider Paper Carriage. 
Improved Paper Feed. 

Readily Adjustable Paper and Envelope Guides. 
Ingenious Marginal Stops. 

Marginal Release Button, Extending writing upon Margins. 
Automatic Ribbon Reverse. 

Improved Letter-Spacing Mechanism. 

Block Signal, indicating End of Line. 

New and More Perfect Shifting Mechanism. 
Light and Easy Touch, Manifolds Better and Easier. 
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Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability, Unrivaled Speed. 





SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


— 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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